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Introduction 


he Global March 2000 has provided Indian 

women’s organisations the occasion to 
review their own experiences on how the set of 
economic policies ( SAP- structural adjustment 
programmes) being promoted by the new 
international regime of the WTO, the IMF and the 
World Bank and implemented by the Government 
of India, have impacted on women’s social and 
economic status. This collection of articles, 
essentially approach papers, encapsulates the 
understanding of a substantial number of 
women’s organisations working among different 
sections of women. 

The links between violence, poverty and 
globalisation need to be drawn. There is now no 
doubt that SAP has increased poverty in India, the 
major burden of which is borne by poor women. 
A large number of poor women are dalits who 
suffer the added oppression of caste 
discrimination. The different aspects of SAP and 
its impact on women’s lives have been dealt with 
in some detail. Too often globalisation is seen as 
being a gender neutral development, restricted to 
trade and economic areas. Yet the increasing 
savagery against women is not unrelated to the 
spread of market ideologies and the 
commodification of human relations. An instance 
is the creation of a market for sex as a product, 
devoid of any human feelings, which has had a 
fearful impact on increasing violence against 
adolescents and even children. This collection also 
includes an article on increasing communalism— 
the practice and theory of spreading hatred against 
other communities, based on the notion of 
religious superiority—and its impact on women. 
On the face of it this may seem out of place in a 
collection on the impact of SAP. Yet, the violence 
that women have faced both physical and mental 


by the offensive of communal forces cannot be 
ignored. At the same time, religious 
fundamentalism has got a new lease of life under 
the aegis of SAP, because the popular abhorrence 
generated against the impositions of materialist 
cultures also provides such forces ground and 
space to present their own versions of traditions 
and so-called ancient cultures which invariably 
deny women an independent identity. 


Ata different level, this collection also signals 
the advance made in the perception and struggles 
of women’s organisations in India in relation to 
the Beijing Platform of Action (BPA). This year the 
Governments of the world under the aegis of the 
United Nations will be meeting to discuss the 
status of the implementation of the BPA. As far as 
India is concerned, this collection shows up the 
failure of the Government to act on its promises 
in major areas. At the same time it also shows the 
limited framework of the Beijing declaration, 
which accepted structural adjustment policies as 
a given, not to be changed or challenged. Women 
certainly want change — but they want change for 
a world which is equitable, a world which is just. 
Our slogan is structural transformation towards 
equality—not structural adjustment to intensify 
inequality. The United Nations which has played 
a most important role in highlighting global 
gender inequality and pressurising Governments 
to commit themselves to affirmative action for 
women’s, advance is itself being undermined in 
the new economic order. The efforts of some 
powerful countries to highjack the authority of the 
UN to push their own hegemonic agendas is doing 
damage to the credibility of the institution itself. 
Although this volume does not comment on 
international developments, women’s movements 
in India are committed to international peace and 


the inviolate principles of national sovereignty. We 
also extend our solidarity with women’s 
organisations in different countries who are 
fighting for the principles of peace, development 
and independence. We strive for the globalisation 
of struggle against injustice. 

This volume is not an academic exercise. It 
represents a charter of struggle. Women, who have 
been the worst affected by the policies of 
globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation have 
been demanding that their voices, their concerns 
and demands be heard. A national charter of 
demands has been prepared on the basis of the 
papers in this volume which in addition to 
numerous local specific demands will form the 
basis of struggle throughout the country. 

The initiative for this effort has come from 
six national organisations namely the All India 
Democratic Women’s Association, the All India 
Women’s Conference, the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies, the Joint Women’s 
Programme, the National Federation of Indian 
Women, the YWCA of India. The papers were 
prepared in the main by activists of these 
organisations. Friends who also made important 
contributions which we gratefully acknowledge 
are Madhura Swaminathan, Shakti Kak, Kalpana 
Mehta, Amit Sengupta, Parvathi Menon, Jaya 
Mehta, Kamla Menon , K. Kalpana, Uma 
Chakravorty. The cover was designed by 


All India Democratic Women’s Association 
All India Women’s Conference 

Centre for Women’s Development Studies 
Joint Women’s Programme 

National Federation of Indian Women 
YWCA of India 


Sudhanva Deshpande. 

At a significant convention held in New 
Delhi on December 9 and 10, 1999, 300 activists 
from all over the country representing different 
streams in Indian women’s movements for 
equality met to discuss the papers, the final 
versions of which are presented here. Many 
organisations which were unable to attend the 
convention have also endorsed the papers. 

Further, scores of women’s groups have 
joined hands in the global march campaign against 
poverty and violence—for example over 42 
women’s organisations in Tripura, another 50 in 
Maharashtra, 30 in Andhra Pradesh, 43 in West 
Bengal , 14 in Uttar Pradesh, 11 in Rajasthan, 16 in 
Delhi, 15 in Punjab and others. This is a united 
effort to get women’s concerns on the national and 
international agendas. 

It is anew century. We salute the movements 
of the twentieth century, the hundreds and 
thousands of unsung heroines who fought for their 
rights as women, as workers , as citizens for a 
better India, for a better world. Our struggles 
today are only possible because of their work and 
sacrifice. We pledge to take forward that tradition. 


Unity against class, caste and gender inequality ! 
Economic reforms for the poor, not the rich ! 
Peace and harmony not violence and aggression ! 
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Section 1 
Economic status 


Structural adjustment 
and food insecurity: 


Women’s concerns and demands 


FS need for food security 


The basic reason for our concern with food 
security is the fact that chronic hunger and 
malnutrition remains widespread in India. Even 
using the standards of the official poverty line, which 
itself is a very meagre income level, the number of 
poor people in India is huge and rising. The 
combined urban and rural poor population rose from 
304 million in 1987-88 to 320 million in 1993-94 (or 
more than the population of the United States and 
Canada put together). The latest Planning 
Commssion figures indicate that the number of rural 
poor increased by 70 million during the last decade. 
Turning to indicators of food intake, the average 
cereal consumption per capita has declined since the 
1950s, from 17 kgs a month in 1952 to 13 kgs in 1993- 
94. At the all India level, average calorie intake has 
also declined steadily in rural and urban areas 
between 1972-73 and 1993-94. The only two States 
in which the calorie intake per person increased 
between 1972-73 and 1993-94 in rural and urban areas 
were Kerala and West Bengal. Further, most diets are 
deficient in micronutrients (such as iron, vitamin A, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and vitamin C) with 
serious implications for health and well being. 


Another indicator of the need for a 
comprehensive and universal system of food security 
is the high share of food expenditure as a proportion 
of total expenditure (food share), among the majority 
of the population. In rural areas, among the poorest 
half of the population, food shares are over 70 per 
cent. For the next 40 per cent households, food shares 
are between 60 and 70 per cent. It is only for the top 
5 per cent that the food share falls below 50 per cent. 
By any standard, food is the most important item of 
expenditure for the overwhelming majority of rural 
households. Households that spend a very large 
proportion of their incomes on food are likely to be 


gravely affected by small changes in prices and 
incomes. For such households, a doubling of food 
prices, as happened during the early 1990s, can have 
significant adverse effects on food consumption. 


Women Have A Serious Stake: 


While food security is a matter of concern for 
all, women have a serious stake in food security 
because of their special place in the domestic 
economy. Women are the main providers of food 
within a family. They are responsible for buying or 
acquiring food, processing, cooking and serving it 
to the family. 

Approximately 35 per cent of poor rural 
households are female headed. Apart from income 
generating work and unpaid essential work that 
helps to curtail family expenditure, women have the 
task of managing the family food budget. When there 
are cuts in expenditures due to a fall in incomes or 
rise in food prices, women have the responsibility 
for “making the two ends meet”. 

At the same time, the allocation of food as well 
as responsibilities within the family is such that 
women often bear an unequal burden of any 
reduction in food availability. When the family 
budget shrinks, the needs of women are often the 
first to be cut. Women thus take on a large and 
disproportionate part of the burden of adjustment 
within a family. Such adjustments are not necessarily 
in terms of food intake alone. In order to provide 
food to all members of the family in an economic 
crisis, women often adopt a host of different 
strategies. Women go out looking for extra work and 
sometimes take on the most menial jobs available in 
order to earn a little extra for the basic needs of the 
family. They also spend more time and effort in 
acquiring cheaper food (such as standing long hours 


in the ration queues, travelling long distances to get 
access to cheaper fuel, making smaller but more 
frequent purchases of food items, buying lower 
quality of grain and spending more time cleaning it, 
etc). Coping with higher prices, higher 
unemployment and reduced food availability puts 
tremendous physical and mental pressures on 
women as they find ways of balancing the family 
budget under these circumstances. 

It is this immediate and day-to-day concern 
with issues of family food consumption that makes 
women very aware of issues such as food price 
inflation and that has led women to participate in 
the struggles for food security. 


Food Production: 


A nation’s food security primarily depends on 
its capability to produce and distribute food to its 
population at affordable prices. Since independence, 
India has pursued a policy of attaining self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains production. This has met 
with some success, particularly in respect of major 
cereals such as wheat and rice. However, in recent 
times, with the advent of Structural Adjustment 
Policies, there has been a significant shift in this 
policy. The export driven policies of successive 
Governments committed to liberalisation have led 
to diversion of vast areas of agriculture for 
horticulture, acquaculture, etc. As a result, the 
country is headed for a crisis of food production in 
the coming years. 


Food Prices: 


In the 1970s and 1980s, the real price of rice and 
wheat declined, indicating that the objective of 
providing cheap food was met. If the ratio of cereal 
prices to wholesale prices is set at 100 in 1970-71, it 
had fallen to 65.2 for wheat and 78.9 for rice in 1991- 
92. In the 1990s, however, this tendency towards a 
decline in the real price of food was reversed, 
particularly for rice. From 1991-92, the real price of 
rice has risen steadily and reached 111 in 1997-98 
(when indexed at 100 in 1981-82). Wheat prices 
remained relatively low till the mid-1990s but 
there has been a rise in relative price of wheat in the 
last few years. Thus, a major achievement of food 
policy in India — the lowering of the real price of 
food — has been reversed in the 1990s. The policy of 
leaving everything to the market forces has seen a 
significant increase in the price of all essential 
commodities. 


The Public Distribution System (PDS) 


The Public Distribution (PDS) has been an 
instrument to provide foodgrains and other essential 
commodities such as sugar and oil at relatively 
cheaper prices. It has many problems and limitations 
and requires major overhaul. The biggest problem 
has been its inadequacy in relation to the scale of the 
problem. However, the specific solutions offered by 
the Central government in the post-1991 period of 
liberalisation, viz. the Revamped PDS and the 
Targeted PDS have both led towards a further 
dismantling and weakening of the delivery system. 
The Revamped PDS was introduced in 1992 with the 
objective of improving the working of PDS in selected 
poor or backward regions such as drought-prone 
areas, desert areas, tribal areas and urban slums. The 
period from 1992 to 1994, however, saw a weakening 
of the PDS by means of repeated increases in issue 
prices and a reduction in offtake (or quantity 
purchased). The Targeted PDS started in 1997 has 
for the first time brought in a distinction between 
the “below-poverty-line” and “above-poverty-line” 
population with the two groups treated differently 
in terms of quantities and prices. 


The Impact of Structural Adjustment 
on the PDS: 


The policies of structural adjustment have 
worsened food security, in the ways outlined below, 
particularly for the poorest households. 


Entitlements 


There are three significant features of the 
Targeted PDS. First, the principle of entitlements has 
shifted from a per capita scale to a family scale; that 
is, ration quotas are no longer defined in terms of 
certain quantities per person or per unit. Secondly, 
the monthly allocation for “poor” households has 
been fixed at the measly amount of 10 kgs of grain 
per household, or 2 kgs per person (and even less 
for poorer families). Such entitlement is meaningless, 
as even if a household purchased its entitlement, it 
would only contribute less than 2 per cent of a 
household’s cereal requirements. Thirdly, for “non- 
poor” households, a transitory allocation is 
envisaged based on past levels of utilisation though 
the period of transition is unspecified. So, there is no 
longer a guaranteed entitlement for households 
classified as being above-the-poverty-line (APL). 


Offtake 


Policies of structural adjustment have led to a 
sharp decline in the offtake of foodgrain from the 


public distribution system. In 1992, 18.8 million 
tonnes of cereals were distributed in the PDS. But 
the quantity distributed fell steadily thereafter, 
reaching 14 million tonnes in 1994. After 1994, the 
quantity distributed rose again but remained below 
1992 levels. The decline was not on account of a fall 
in procurement. In fact there was a record 
procurement of 28 million tonnes in 1993 and of 26 
million tonnes in 1994, Furthermore, during this 
period, the Government maintained large buffer 
stocks. In fact, from July 1993 onwards, actual stocks 
were much higher than the minimum stock level. So, 
a paradoxical feature of the early 1990s was that 
offtake of foodgrain from the PDS was declining 
while stocks of foodgrain held by the Government 
were rising. 


One of the main reasons was that the prices of 
foodgrains had increased and the quantities being 
issued had been reduced. Also, in most parts of the 
country, there are administrative failures in running 
the fair price shops efficiently, with guaranteed stocks 
and regular timings. Women have to make several 
trips to the shops to be told that there are no stocks, 
leaving them with no alternative but to buy from the 
open market, At times the quality of the grain is so 
poor that the women have to spend a great deal of 
time sorting out the chaff and stones. It is worth it 
only if there is a substantial difference in prices. 
However, with the Government's policy of raising 
administered prices, this difference is steadily 
declining. In some areas, the ration card holders are 
forced to lift the entire quota, regardless of the quality, 
or they are not allowed to buy the other commodities 
such as sugar and oil. This is part of a deliberate 
policy to force people to go to the open market. 


Targeting and exclusion of the poor 

Given fixed resources, the principle of limiting 
the PDS to certain quarters, (targeting as it is called) 
appears to have the advantage of giving more to 
certain groups, say the “poor”. There are, however, 
many costs of targeting, and these costs can be large. 
Specifically, the costs of targeting can be high in a 
country like India where the population that can be 
excluded from a basic system of food security in India 
is small. There are also major practical problems with 
targeting on the basis of a narrow income criterion 
and fixed poverty line. First, we know the accuracy 
of data on incomes in household surveys, such as 
the baseline survey conducted for the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) is dubious. 
When the majority of the population works in the 
informal sector and receives earnings on an irregular 
basis, income is very difficult to measure. Secondly, 


for households that earn income from casual labour 
or from self-employment, incomes fluctuate over 
time, and even from day to day. A classification based 
on incomes reported on the day of the survey cannot 
capture the situation over the year. Thirdly, given that 
the official poverty line in India is very low, a 
household with ten or fifty rupees more than the 
poverty line level of income is not necessarily less 
vulnerable than a household with income below the 
poverty line. All these factors will lead to 
misclassification of households and, as a 
consequence, large number of genuinely poor 
households are likely to be excluded. 

In some states like Maharashtra, as the number 
of poor families identified by the state in the IRDP 
surveys was higher than the number specified in the 
guidelines of the Targeted PDS. The state therefore 
decided to restrict eligibility to the “poorest” within 
the IRDP surveys, namely households with less than 
Rs 4,000 a year. The number of eligible households 
was thus reduced by a redefinition of the poverty 
line from Rs 11,000 to Rs 4,000. In urban areas, as 
there was no equivalent household income survey, 
the process of identifying BPL families was highly 
arbitrary, based on the individual perceptions of 
ration inspectors and even shopkeepers. Indeed the 
identification of BPL families is a total farce with large 
sections of the poor being deprived of such cards. 


Issue prices 

In the shift from Revamped PDS to the Targeted 
PDS, issue prices of commodities moved in opposing 
directions for different sections of the population. 
Central issue prices for allocations to BPL families 
were lower than prices for revamped PDS regions 
(that is, for those previously considered to be “poor”) 
but APL households faced new and substantially 
higher prices after the introduction of the Targeted 
PDS. 


Impact on family food expenditure 

Given changes in prices and entitlements, how 
did a poor family fare? Consider the case of a family 
in Maharashtra who belonged to a Revamped PDS 
area before 1997 and who was later classified as 
belonging to the BPL category. In January 1997, such 
a family would spend Rs 88 to purchase its total 
entitlement of 20 kgs of rice of common variety at 
the rate of Rs 4. 40. Under the Targeted PDS, in 
December 1997, the same family would spend Rs 106 
if it bought its entire BPL quota of 10 kgs at the price 
of Rs 4.00, and the remaining 10 kgs (assuming it 
was available) at the APL rate of Rs 6.60. So, the 
Targeted PDS has actually raised the expenditure on 
foodgrain purchased from the PDS. If the family were 


to buy the additional 10 kgs in the open market, the 
cost would rise further. 

Now, take the case of a family in a backward 
area that gets classified in the APL category. For such 
a family, expenditures would have to double to buy 
the same quantity of grain from the PDS after the 
introduction of the Targeted PDS. In other words, 
although prices for BPL allocations are low and have 
remained constant since 1997, the sharp rise in APL 
prices combined with the lower entitlements for BPL 
families means that the expenditure on basic 
foodgrain would have risen even for families 
correctly identified as poor families. For those 
genuinely deserving families that are classified as 
APL under the new dispensation, the minimum cost 
of purchasing grain from the PDS has risen manifold. 


Food price inflation 

One of the objectives of the PDS and the system 
of food management in India has been to keep the 
price of basic goods under control. As we have seen 
earlier, not only did the wholesale price of food 
increase at a relatively rapid rate in the early 1990s, 
but even the prices of foodgrain sold through the 
PDS rose sharply. Between 1990 and 1994, the central 
issue price of the common variety of rice rose 85.8 
per cent and that of wheat rose 71.8 per cent. During 
the same period, the Index of Wholesale prices rose 
44.4 per cent. Between 1990-91 and 1994-95, the 
Consumer Price Index for Agricultural Labourers 
(CPIAL) rose 53 per cent. So, the cumulative increase 
in prices of major food grains sold in the PDS was 
higher than the increase in general price indices. 


Food subsidy 

The debate on structural adjustment assumes a 
“growing burden of subsidy”. What do the figures 
on the size of the food subsidy of the Government of 
India over the last 30 years show? In nominal terms, 
the food subsidy has risen rapidly, particularly from 
the mid-1980s onwards with a big jump in 1993-94. 
However. at constant prices, the increase is subdued. 
If we look at a more relevant measure such as the 
ratio of food subsidy to GDP, then we find that the 
ratio has been more or less unchanged over the last 
20 years. This ratio peaked at about 0.64 per cent of 
GDP in 1993-94 and it was 0.63 in 1985-86. 


There are two lessons from these numbers. First, 
in terms of a long-term trend, food subsidies as a 
share of GDP have not changed very much over the 
last twenty years. In other words, the “burden” of 
food subsidy has not risen. Secondly, in 
proportionate terms, the food subsidy bill in India is 
not very high as compared to expenditures in other 
developing countries. In Sri Lanka, for example, even 


after the introduction of means-tested food stamps, 
and a steep reduction in food subsidies on account 
of structural adjustment, subsidies still accounted for 
1.3 per cent of GDP (in 1984), or roughly twice the 
proportion in India. 
Consumers versus producers 

The food subsidy referred to above is the 
operational deficit of the Food Corporation of India 
(FCI). The FCI is responsible for buffer stock 
operations and so the total food subsidy includes the 
costs associated with maintaining buffer stocks (such 
as handling costs, costs of storage, interest payments 
and administration). The total costs of storing and 
distributing the grains procured by the FCI are 
apportioned, on the basis of certain principles, to 
distribution through the PDS and to the costs of 
maintaining buffer stocks. Data on the different 
components of costs incurred by the FCI show very 
clearly that the subsidy incurred on carrying costs 
and on holding stocks for buffer stocking operations 
rose rapidly in absolute and relative terms in the 
1990s. The latter accounted for 12.3 per cent of the 
total cereal subsidy in 1992-93, 28 per cent the 
following year and 44 per cent in 1994-95. In other 
words, by 1994-95, the subsidy that went towards 
distribution to consumers was just a little over half 
the total subsidy on foodgrain. This implies that the 
entire food subsidy is not a direct subsidy to 
consumers (though the operation and management 
of buffer stocks does benefit consumers via means 
of price stabilisation). 


Ensuring minimum food security 


Given the widespread prevalence of chronic 
hunger and malnutrition, there is undoubtedly need 
for an effective system of food security in India. The 
overhaul of the PDS is essential. We need a system 
with greater coverage so as to include all the poor. 
In a context where the proportion of rich households 
is small, the best way to reach the needy is to have 
universal coverage. Secondly, we need a minimum 
quantity of foodgrain per person if the PDS is to 
contribute in any significant way to overall food 
consumption. Thirdly, the prices of commodities in 
the PDS should be affordable by the majority of the 
population. Prices should be stable and the real price 
of food should be kept low. In addition, price 
fluctuations due to hoarding and other speculative 
practices must be kept in check. Fourthly, policies of 
procurement and buffer stocks need to be matched 
with the demands of an effective PDS. Finally, we 
need greater transparency in Government action and 
greater people’s involvement in monitoring to ensure 


an effective system. 


Kerala is unique among Indian states in respect 
of its public distribution system. The PDS has almost 
universal coverage, and more importantly, the 
quantity of food grains purchased from the PDS, 
which averaged of 69.6 kgs per person per year in 
1991, makes a significant contribution to household 
nutrition and food security. Purchases from the PDS 
meet a little over 50 per cent of ICMR’s recommended 
consumption of 135 kgs per person per year. Is it 
feasible to provide a similar quantity of food grains 
to vulnerable households in the rest of the country? 
If we attempt to provide 70 kgs a year to the bottom 
60 per cent of the population, or roughly 600 million 
persons, then the annual requirement of the PDS 
would be 42 million tonnes. For a country that 
produces around 200 million tonnes of food grain, is 
it not feasible to procure and distribute about one- 
fifth of production through the PDS? 


Need for a Policy Shift 


Such a commitment will, of course, require a 
shift in the nature of policies of procurement, and, in 
particular, an expansion of the production base. 
Today, procurement is highly concentrated regionally 
in Northwest India. In the long run, to support such 
a system of food security, the scheme of procurement 
will have to ensure some equity between states and 
across cultivators within a state. The rural rich, 
landlords and surplus farmers, presently untouched, 
would need to contribute to the food pool. The 
ballooning costs of transporting grains for the PDS 
from one part of the country to another also underline 
the need to procure locally. With more local and 
regional procurement, the PDS could be expanded 
without a proportionate increase in costs. 


Ultimately, a combination of policies is 
needed to ensure food security for all vulnerable 
households, and for special populations such as 
young children. An effective and strengthened PDS 
is clearly an important component of such as system 
of food security. In addition, we require programmes 
for specific groups, such as school meals for children 


and nutritional support (such as through the ICDS) 
for infants and toddlers, pregnant women and 
nursing mothers. The Government needs to maintain 
a vigilant monitoring of the production, consumption 
and the food needs of all for an effective food security 
system 


DEMANDS: 


Policy intervention by the Government to check 
inflation and the rising prices of essential 
commodities.An end to administered price hikes 
of rationed goods. 

* Reintroduction of the Essential Commodities 
Act to check blackmarketeering and hoarding. 


Strenghthening of the public distribution 
system to include 14 essential commodities 
including rice, wheat, sugar, oil, pulses, tea, 
kerosene, salt, matches, candles, exercise books, 
cloth, etc. Ration cards to all families and priority 
to tribal areas and women headed households. 
At least 30 kgs allocation of foodgrains per card 
per month. 

* Setting up a system of grain banks from the 
micro to the national level as a basis of local food 
security and a community based distribution 
system. 

* — Safe, healthy food for all and a ban on genetically 
engineered foods 

* Strengthen the ICDS programme and stop the 
use of imported, pre-processed food such as 
corn-soya blend in the ICDS and noon meal 
Schemes. 

* Ban exports of essential food. Utilise the food 
stocks in the country for food for work 
programmes to create public infrastructure. 

* — Ration cards for all . Scrapping of the targetted 

system. For all other Government benefits a 

redefinition of BPL families and proper 

distribution system of BPL cards to ensure that 
the poor are not denied the BPL cards as is 
happening at present. 
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The state of the 


social sector under SAP— 
Making life more difficult 


ith the introduction of the Structural Adjust- 

W ment Policies in 1991 there has been a major 
shift in the Government's policy towards different 
social sectors in the country, such as education, 
health, provision of drinking water and sanitation. 
These policies sought to -- by way of fiscal austerity 
measures — cut Government spending and subsidies 
in social sectors, reduce direct taxes, increase admin- 
istered prices, liberalise trade by reducing tariff rates 
and provide other incentives for foreign investments, 
privatise public enterprises, deregulate the labour 
market, and so on. Ideologies associated with the 
reforms package served to confer legitimacy to the 
virtues of the private sector and the market. This 
legitimisation of the state’s withdrawal from 
infrastructural areas, including infrastructure in so- 
cial sectors, is a signal contribution of the reforms 
era. In the process, the supposed inability of the state 
to sustain funding of education, medical care and 
public health, programmes for provision of drink- 
ing water, etc., seems to have gained acceptance.For 
women these policies have been disastrous and have 
directly impacted on their lives in a myriad ways. 

The critique of SAP however is by no means an 
endorsement of previous Government policies. It is 
well known that funding for the social sector rarely 
reached the targeted beneficiaries. Infrastructural 
costs including costs of maintaining a top heavy 
bureaucracy meant that of every rupee spent only 
about 15p reached the targeted group. Corruption 
combined with non transparancy in the functioning 
of Government programmes resulted in lining the 
pockets of Government officials, middlemen, con- 
tractors and a section of corrupt politicians. 

But reform in social sector functioning cannot 
be premised on the elimination of Government 
spending or the retreat of the Government from its 
responsibilities to implement the directive principles 
of the constitution for education, medical care, hous- 
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ing, food, work and civic rights for the people. 


Section I: Health Sector 

Compared to the early days of independence, 
there has been an been improvement in many areas, 
both in terms of growth in infrastructure and in terms 
of their actual impact on the health status of our 
people. The health services at the time of 
Independence were a function of the socio-economic 
and political interests of the colonial rulers. The post 
- independence era witnessed a real effort at 
providing comprehensive health care, and in 
extending the infrastructure of health services. 
However the improvements in our health delivery 
system have not kept pace with the needs of a vast 
majority of our people. So much so that the 
Government’s “Statement on National Health 
Policy”(1982) was forced to state “In spite of such 
impressive progress, the demographic and health 
picture of the country still constitutes a cause for 
serious and urgent concern.” 


Neither the stated commitment of the 
Government nor its implementation has been able 
to make a significant dent in the status of health or 
in health care delivery systems. The major negative 
trends of an urban elitist bias in medical education 
and in administration continue and there seems to 
be no apparent remedy to the training and value 
orientation of health personnel. Continued 
emigration of doctors, rush for super specialities, 
development of corporate hospitals and polyclinics, 
and an incredibly large and near universal trend to 
irrational use of drugs are all trends that have 
intensified in the last five decades. The major 
disease-load of the population and their health status 
remains largely unaltered. 


The major reason for this continued state of 
affairs is that health services and health care tends 


to respond to the existing ‘market demand’. The vast 
health needs of the majority of the people do not 
figure as part of this demand for there is neither the 
awareness nor the organization nor their 
participation in the making of these decisions. 

One of the principal reasons for the state of poor 
health in India is related to inadequate resource 
allocation. Even the meagre resources allocated, are 
not equitably distributed -- with a clear bias for urban 
and metropolitan centres. Of the over 11 lakh medical 
practitioners of different systems in the country, 60 
per cent are located in cities. 


Effect of New Policies 


It is in this background that the effect of the new 
policies, being pursued since 1991, need to be viewed. 
The immediate fallout of the new policies was a cut 
in budgetary support to the Health sector. The cuts 
were severe in the first two years of the reform 
process, followed by some restoration in the next 
three years . 


Figures given by both the central Health 
Ministry and as shown in the economic survey show 
that between 1990-91 and 1993-94, there was a fall, 
in real terms, of expenditure on health care both for 
the Centre and the states. It was more pronounced 
in the case of the states. Total expenditure on health 
went down from Rs. 659. 39 crores to Rs. 658 crores 
at the centre. The share of the States went down from 
Rs. 470.80 crores to 454 crores. Given the rise in costs 
the real fall is much greater.In this period there was 
a compression of total developmental expenditure 
of state governments. The share of the states was 
decreasing in the revenue garnered by the centre and 
resources available with the states came down more 
substantially than the Centre. Thus an important 
aspect of cuts in social sector spending is the urgent 
need for financial reforms with a view to giving the 
states more powers to raise resources. In contrast 
even in the worst “resource crunch” years, the almost 
exclusively centrally funded family planning 
programme fared much better. 


Expenditure patterns on health care are grossly 
skewed in favour of urban areas. Expenditure cuts 
further distort this picture with the axe falling first 
on rural health services. As a result of this rolling 
back of state support to health care the first major 
casualty in infrastructure development has been the 
rural health sector. There has been a perceptible 
slowing down in infrastructure creation in rural 
areas. 

The extent of cuts in health sector funding by 
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the state and the consequent impact are directly 
linked to the central issue of the reform process vis a 
vis state disinvolvement in social sectors like Health. 
It is important to note that structural adjustment 
policies are geared to restructure the economy in a 
certain manner and not to improve welfare measures. 
Reforms initiated in this country and elsewhere start 
from the premise that present levels of subsidies to 
the social sectors are unsustainable. So prescriptions 
for restructuring of the health sector are designed, 
not to provide the best possible health care but to 
maximise Outputs from greatly reduced state 
Support. 


India’s situation in terms of spending of health 
care is different from most developing countries on 
two counts. At 6 per cent of GDP spent on health 
care, India spends more on health care in percentage 
terms than most developing countries. At the same 
time, at 21.7 per cent, government spending on health 
care of the total expenditure, India is one of the lowest 
in the world, both in actual terms as well as in 
percentage terms. Health spending in India is thus 
already heavily distorted in favour of the private 
sector. It should be understood that the extremely 
low level of public funding in India is not a new 
phenomenon. In fact successive Five Year Plans have 
shown a fall in percentage terms, in budget allocation 
for health care. 

There were some gains in the earlier years such 
as the National T.B. and Malaria programmes of the 
fifties and sixties and the setting up of Primary 
Health Care Programme in the late seventies and 
early eighties. In the case of all these programmes, 
much of the earlier gains were frittered away as the 
initial infrastructure created was not supported in 
later years by matching investment. In fact between 
1985-86 to 1990-91 there was already a major slow 
down or decline in State expenditures on medical 
and public health. This was more glaring in the case 
of capital expenditures for setting up of new 
infrastructure. Moreover there has been a misplaced 
emphasis even within these programmes to keep 
them centrally administered and accountable to 
officials sitting in state capitals or Delhi. With no 
integration at the level of delivery, these programmes 
are insensitive to local conditions, unresponsive to 
local needs, highly bureacratised and inefficient. The 
opposite should be ensured. 

Today over 25 per cent of primary health centres 
are completely non functional. One of the reasons 
for indebtedness of poor families in rural India are 
the loans taken for medical help. In district centres 
and big cities Government hospitals are in a shocking 


state with no medicines available. People are forced 
to go to private practioners. In the early nineties it 
was claimed that malaria had been eradicated and 
the anti-malaria programmes were cut down.In 1995- 
96 there were 2.8 million recorded cases of malaria 
including cerebral malaria which caused thousands 
of deaths. 30 per cent of the cases were among 
adivasis.It is in these adivasi areas where there are 
hardly any medical facilities and they have to travel 
sometimes for two days just to get to a doctor. 

Out of 2.5 million cases of TB reported every 
year, five lakh people die due to a lack of treatment. 

Yet even while admitting that health services 
in India have deteriorated the World bank in its 
recent report has stated that privatisation of health 
services must be pushed forward. 


Family Planning Programme - 
Targeting Women 

The prime example of vertical programmes 
undermining the health care programme in the 
country has been the country’s family planning 
programme. This programme has been a major 
obsession for planners in this country. However, a 
dispassionate assessment of the programme in its 
four and a half decades of existence raises many 
issues. Female sterilisation accounts for about 
three-fourths of contraceptive prevalence in India. 
Male methods account for only 6 percent of current 
contraceptive use. Only 5.5 percent of couples use 
reversible modern contraceptive methods. Total 
acceptors of contraception constitute just 43 per cent 
of couples in the child-bearing age group. Even this 
is likely to be a major overestimation, linked to over 
reporting - a bane of the target oriented approach - 
and to the fact that a large part of this figure is made 
up by tubectomies conducted on women towards the 
fag end of their reproductive life. 


Indirect evidence too indicates that the 
programme can hardly be held responsible for the 
few success stories in population planning in the 
country - Kerala and Tamil Nadu. Kerala’s success 
in achieving results comparable to the developed 
world - vis-a-vis both demographic and health 
indicators - have been widely attributed to factors 
such as low infant mortality rates, high minimum 
wages, land reforms, high literacy rates and access 
to universal health care. Much of Tamil Nadu’s 
success in pegging down birth rates in recent years 
is being attributed to improved child survival due 
to the massive statewide feeding programmes for 
undernourished children and improved 
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communication facilities. Both experiences 
strengthen the maxim that “development is the best 
contraceptive”. 

Family planning strategies have tended to be 
paternalistic, prescriptive and coercive. It is a strategy 
which starts from the belief that the poor breed 
prodigiously and it is the nation’s duty to cap their 
unbridled fertility. Population control programmes 
have included introduction of harmful 
contraceptives which have been resisted by women’s 
organisations. Such programmes not only victimise 
women, but they do not work. Such a strategy has 
undermined the effectivity of the general health care 
infrastructure as well as the faith that women have 
in this infrastructure to address their real concerns. 
Most programmes, have tended to view women as 
assembly line appendages required to produce 
babies. Thus a woman’s health becomes important 
only when she is pregnant or lactating. But in India 
65 per cent of deaths in women are due to infection 
related causes and only 2.5 per cent of deaths are 
related to childbirth. Even among women in the 
reproductive age group only 12.5 per cent of deaths 
are due to childbirth associated causes. Gender 
discrimination starts very early. Girls are more likely 
to die than boys, between the ages of 1 and 5 years. 
The risk of dying at that age is 43 per cent higher for 
girls -- one of the largest sex-based mortality 
differences in the world. To show that women’s 
health status has improved funding agencies and the 
Government quote the increased longevity of 
women’s lives. However such an approach conceals 
the reality of chronic illnesses and medical problems 
which are a living death for crores of women.Studies 
have shown that women rarely spend money on their 
own illnesses and more often than not ignore it.This 
trend is bound to intensify given the increase in 
doctors fees and the cost of medicines. 


India’s new population policy talks of a new 
Reproductive and Child Health (RCH) package, 
which shall replace earlier mechanisms. As the name 
itself suggests, the concerns are with reproduction 
and not health. The gaze of the programme is still 
firmly fixed at women as targets. Nomenclature 
notwithstanding, the new policy carries within it the 
basic core of earlier policies, which made them 
unacceptable to large sections of women in this 
country. Women need access to family planning 
services because of their own health needs. But such 
access has to ensure that women have a choice, that 
women are in a position to make decisions about their 
choice. In order for such a policy to centre stage 
women’s concerns and needs, it should revolve 


around a package that addresses women’s health in 
all its dimensions and not just women’s wombs. 


There is a basic assumption that women’s health 
status in India is low because they bear too many 
children. But figures show clearly that developing 
countries from South America, Asia and Africa with 
significantly higher fertility rates are able to 
demonstrate much better health conditions for their 
women. In India the bogey of population is a 
convenient ploy to hide the class and social bias of 
the Indian state, which discriminates against poor 
women, both because they are poor and because they 
are women. 


The Ugly Face of Malnutrition 


A major determinant of the morbidity and 
mortality load in the country is malnutrition. 63 per 
cent of children in India suffer from some form of 
malnutrition .This adds up toa staggering 75 million 
children, that is more than 40 per cent of the 
estimated 170 million children in the world suffering 
from malnutrition. Of these, 30 million suffer from 
severe malnutrition. Probably because the statistics 
are so staggering, we have developed a defence” 
mechanism towards an unpleasant reality. While 
Infant mortality and under five mortality rates are 
reported to be on the decline, these rates conceal the 
ability of the modern State, armed with the tools 
provided by modern science, to maintain a much 
larger number of people at a level of bare subsistence. 
Gender disaggregated figures are not available 
countrywise, but available figures in certain States 
show that girl children are worse off. 

Oblivious to the trends discussed earlier, the 
Government has geared itself towards the 
show-casing of the “market orientation” of health 
care policies. Investment in the private hospital sector 
was very low in the 1970s, but since then it has grown 
at an exponential rate. This was fuelled by a slowing 
down of investment by the State and simultaneous 
incentives given to the private sector in the form of 
soft loans, subsidies and tax exemptions. In recent 
years new medical technologies have further added 
to the impetus, with increasing participation from 
the corporate sector. This coupled with the 
impending entry of insuranace multinationals, has 
cleared the path for the Indian health care sector 
being taken over by forces that control the global 
market for health care. In the process, the health 
needs of an overwhelming majority of Indians are 
being increasingly ignored. 
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Section II ; Education 


The central distressing feature of education in 
India is the very high dropout rates during the initial 
years of schooling. The inability of the system to 
retain children has been the major stumbling block 
in providing basic education to all. In fact if all 
children enrolled in primary schools proceeded to 
complete eight years of elementary education (as the 
writers of the Indian constitution had desired) the 
middle schools would have serious problems of 
accommodating them. The ratio between middle and 
high schools is better, indicating that those who 
survive eight years of schooling have a higher chance 
to survive longer. Thus relentless elimination of 
children from the education system takes place 
during the earliest grades. 44 per cent of children 
enrolled in Grade I leave before reaching Grade V, 
and 63 per cent of those originally enrolled do not 
reach Grade VIII . This heavy rate of dropouts has 
remained stable over the last three decades. The main 
reason is poverty. The syllabus also has such a strong 
urban bias far removed from the needs and lives of 
those who most need the tools of literacy, that there 
is little motivation to go to school. Unfortunately for 
various reasons including dismal service conditions, 
the motivation of teachers also leaves much to be 
desired. It is also true that the relatively better 
facilities in higher education have developed at the 
expense of mass elementary education. The children 
who do not continue in the system are largely drawn 
from families of landless agricultural labourers and 
poor peasants. For dalit children and tribal children 
the situation is much worse. 51 per cent of all dalit 
children and 69 per cent of all tribal children drop 
out of school. 


There is a strong gender bias . What is the use 
of sending the girl to school? Who will do the work 
at home of she goes to school? If she studies too much 
it will be difficult to get her married. These are just 
some of the common sentiments behind the shocking 
fact that 50 per cent of girls drop out before 


completing primary education. This when the 


enrolment of girls is much lower than boys.The 
disparity which existed at the beginning of the 
decade of the nineties remains. 

Enrolment Upto Primary Level (in million) 


Girls Boys 
1990-91 40.4 57.0 
1991-92 42.3 59.0 
1992-93 44.9 60.5 
1993-94 46.4 61.8 
1994-95 46.8 62.3 


Factors Contributing to 


Low Retention 


The conventional argument put forward to 
explain high drop out rates has tended to locate the 
problem in the context of child labour. However 
micro studies in this regard do not entirely support 
this contention. While children’s involvement in 
paid/unpaid work is much higher among older 
children (10-14 years), the highest incidence of 
dropouts take place among younger children. 
However it is to be noted that studies show that 
children’s involvement in work is higher among girls 
(mainly unpaid domestic work). A study in rural 
Tamil Nadu suggested that girls spent on an average 
twice as much time working as boys. Another study 
in Ballia (U.P.) showed that in the 10-14 years age 
group, 15.8 per cent of boys and 34.7 per cent of girls 
were involved in unpaid domestic work, while 1.8 
per cent boys and 1.6 per cent girls were involved in 
paid work. What most studies indicate is a widely 
held opinion that the completion of school will not 
ensure or enhance employment prospects. The added 
expenditure and a general dissatisfaction with the 
education system encourages parents to send their 
children to work rather than to school. 

Two major factors appear to contribute to the 
dropout rates. First, in spite of the Government 
claims to the contrary, even poor families have to 
incur expenses to send their children to school right 
from the primary stage. One study indicates that 14.4 
per cent of students in rural areas and 49 per cent of 
students in urban areas pay tuition fees in addition 
to other fees and non-fee expenses. Another study 
in the states of Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Rajasthan indicated that household expenditure on 
elementary education, even in Government schools, 
is not negligible. Such expenditure, per annum, 
ranged from Rs.385 in Maharashtra to Rs.1,200 in 
Karnataka. Such studies seriously bring into question 
the constitutional provision of providing “free” 
education to all up to the age of 14. 


The other factor that has a bearing on dropout 
rates is the quality of education imparted, and the 
facilities provided in Government run schools. The 
conditions of most Government schools are 
appalling. For example 40 per cent of Government 
schools have no blackboards and 59 per cent have 
no drinking water. According to the Fifth All-India 
Education Survey, barely half of all primary schools 
have a pucca building, 42 per cent have a single 
classroom (if any), only 16 per cent have urinals, more 
than 60 per cent have only one or two teachers in 
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position (if any), and only 15 per cent have more than 
4 teachers. | 

In such a situation, which leads to low parental 
motivation to send their children to schools in the 
first place, gender plays a very important role. In 
addition to persisting prejudice against female 
education and an absence of perceived economic 
benefit, other systemic factors need to be indicted. 
Prominent among these is distance of schools 
(especially from middle school, onwards) from the 
household. Gender disparity in education is reflected 
in the lower literacy rate among women — 39.3 per 
cent literacy rate for females against 64.1 per cent 
among males (1991 census). This is, moreover, a 
continuing trend, with much lower enrolment of girls 
at all levels, starting from the primary level. Only 19 
per cent of dalit women in rural areas and only 30 
per cent in urban areas are literate much lower than 
the national average of female literacy. .In Rajasthan 
only 8 per cent of dalit women are literate. Thus caste 
discrimination along with gender also plays a role 

It is in this background that the liberalisation 
agenda of the Government is being put in place 


Impact of Liberalisation 


That the social sector, in particular education, 
has been adversely affected by the policies of 
liberalisation and globalisation of the economy 
pursued by the Indian State, reflected in decrease in 
financial allocations in real terms, has been evident 
in the past few years. These impacts, now visible at 
the policy level too, are however masked by public 
pronouncements, made by the State and its allied 
intellectuals, that tend to portray a positive linkage 
between the process of economic liberalisation and 
primary education. In the neo-liberal economic 
paradigm, such a linkage essentially implies a lesser 
role for the State and a greater stress on the 
functioning of the market. It is not surprising 
therefore that vigorous moves towards privatisation 
along with the decrease in State expenditure, 
partially compensated by loans from multilateral 
funding agencies have been evident, not only in 
higher but in elementary education too, in the recent 
past. 


As far aS education is concerned, the path that 
national policies must follow in the context of global 
knowledge wars is through the survival of the fittest, 
based on an extension of parental choice in a market 
of competing schools, colleges and universities. Since 
the funding for basic education has essentially to 
come from the State, the idea would be to create a 


quasi-market within which schools will compete, or 
in a poor nation like India, to considerably reduce 
State expenditure by diluting the very notion of 
schooling, so that a bare minimum access is provided. 


The flaw in this reasoning rests on the premise 
that all social groups come to an educational market 
as equals. In a country where caste, class and gender 
disparities are rampant, the criterion of choice and 
competition provides a mechanism by which the 
sections of the middle classes become the only 
gainers, which only helps to deepen the disparities. 
The consequence is glaringly obvious — the school 
system is getting further polarised in terms of social 
class and resources. 

This liberalisation mantra has other significant 
consequences too: for instance, the opening up of 
basic education to external aid. Since the Kothari 
Commission report on education in 1968, the Indian 
State has repeatedly affirmed its resolve to provide 
at least the recommended 6 per cent of GDP for 
education. Even as late as 1992, simultaneous with 
the commencement of the liberalisation process, the 
resolve was forcefully repeated at the Nine Country 
Summit on Education at New Delhi that the 
incremental increase in educational allocations 
would reach the 6 per cent figure by the year 2000. 
In spite of such commitments at national and 
international fora, the fact is that India was spending 
just over 3 per cent of its GDP on education in 1998. 

Acknowledging that the structural adjustment 
programme imposed through IMF lending, would 
necessitate cuts in spending on the social sector in 
India, the World Bank offered its most vaunted social 
safety net to India in 1992. This is a euphemism for 
loans at somewhat lower rates of interest which the 
Central government utilised to set up the 
controversial District Primary Education Program 
(DPEP). Controversial because even though the 
DPEP funds account for a mere four to five percent 
of total expenditure on elementary education, it has 
nevertheless begun to dominate the setting up of 
agendas for basic education, in a variety of ways. It 
is obvious therefore that the policy commitments of 
the Indian State have been overshadowed by the 
Fund /Bank prescriptions ever since the liberalisation 
process started and the will of the Government to 
fulfil its obligations, both constitutional and 
otherwise, to help universalise elementary education, 
is woefully lacking, though the rhetoric goes on 
unabated. 

The evidence of such lack of will has become 
abundantly clear from the fate of the bill seeking the 
83rd amendment of the Constitution. This bill would 
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provide an Indian citizen the Right to Education, and 
for the elementary stage, the Government would be 
legally responsible for any failures to do so. This is 
obviously a much more stringent obligation of the 
State than that provided by the directive principle of 
the Constitution that exhorts the State to “endeavour 
to provide free and compulsory education to all the 
children up to age fourteen” . The State was directed 
to achieve such an objective by 1960, but forty years 
later the situation continues to be dismal with nearly 
50 percent, or 10 crore children in the age group 6-14 
out of schools -- either having never enrolled or 
having dropped out. Thus, it is obvious that the 83rd 
amendment fulfils the need for more compelling and 
stringent action on part of the government. Drafted 
during the tenure of the United Front government 
(1997), the bill could not be introduced before yet 
another ministry fell. As is the practice, the bill was 
accompanied by a financial commitment, prepared 
by acommittee headed by the then Minister of State 
for education, Saikia, that envisaged an allocation 
of Rs.40,000 crores for education in the Ninth Plan 
(as compared to about Rs.20,000 crores in the Eighth 
Plan). The passing of the bill with such a financial 
commitment would have been a major landmark in 
the Government’s commitment to basic education. 
The BJP ministry that followed has quietly shelved 
the bill, informally citing inability to commit the kind 
of funds envisaged by the Saikia committee and the 
prospect of endless litigation by aggrieved parents 
as the reasons for doing so. Curiously, the figure 
proposed by the Saikia Committee falls well short of 
6 per cent of the GDP figure to which the government 
is committed. A later committee set up under Tapas 
Majumdar by the Government to estimate funds 
required to universalise education recommends 
considerably more -- Rs.137,000 crores for a ten year 
period, which is roughly Rs.63,000 crores for a five 
year period compared to Rs.40,000 crores estimated 
by the Saikia committee. The higher figure comes 
close to the 6 per cent of GDP norm, which is the 
Government's policy commitment. The plea of lack 
of funds has been challenged by a number of 
educationists and economists, including the 
pro-liberalisation ex-finance minister Manmohan 
Singh and Amartya Sen. Lower expenditures for 
implementation of the clause of universal education 
for all have also been estimated. The inability or lack 
of desire of the State to commit itself, clearly 
demonstrates the lack of will of the Indian State to 
make universalisation of elementary education a 
reality. 


Section III: Basic Facilities 


The present policies have also failed to make 
adequate progress as regards provision of basic 
facilities to a bulk of households. These are issues 
which impact directly on women. Studies have 
clearly established that women do a double shift just 
getting drinking water or fuel. The figures given 
below clearly point to the failure of the Indian state 
to provide even minimum facilities. But this failure 
has not only the added dimension of gender bias but 
also caste discrimination. In dalit segregrated 
hamlets, the supply of water is even less than other 
areas. Thus dalit women are forced to go to upper 
caste areas in many villages to get water where they 
may have to face the added humiliation of caste 
insults and even forced to do free labour for a pot of 
water. 

The question of provision of toilets for women 
in both rural as well as urban slums is an extremely 
important issue. With the commercialistion as well 
as the sale of agricultural land for agro-industry, there 
is less and less free land in the villages. Most of the 
panchayati or commonly held land, particularly in 
the more agriculturally developed States like Punjab 
and Haryana have been handed over to private 
parties. As a result women who are landless or who 
barely have a spot of land for a thatched hut have to 
go to landlord fields to answer the call of nature. 
There have been repreated examples of how even 
this is used as an instrument of power. In a village in 
Rajsthan where agricultural workers were agitating 
for more wages, landlords and their wives stood with 
lathis around their land to prevent the poor women 
from coming into the land . Often women face severe 
health problems because they can only answer the 
call of nature under cover of darkness. Now with 
cuts in funds available poor rural women will 
continue to be deprived of even such a minimum 
facility. 

In urban slums the situation is no better. Here 
women squat on railway tracks or on public roads. 
They face a daily humiliation. In Delhi some middle 
class houseowners filed a case against slum dwellers 
in the court to prevent them from defecating in a 
nearby park.Women slum dwellers complained to 
the court that they had no place to go and that they 
were regularly stoned from the building adjoining 
the park. However such is the bias, that the court 
gave orders to clear the park without making any 
alternative arrangements for the slum dwellers. 

Government owned urban land under 
liberalisation polices are being handed over to MNCs 
and big business houses at lower rates than the 
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market. Most importantly the poor who make up 
around 60 per cent of urban populations are deprived 
of the right to land since the Government's new slum 
policy makes it clear that the earlier reservation of a 
certain percentage of urban land for the poor is being 
given up. 

These are minimum facilities which the 
Government should provide. But as can be seen from 
the figures below, only a fraction of the population 
has been covered. 


Availability of Electricity, Safe Drinking Water 
and Sanitation (in percent) 


No. of Households in % 


Facility Total Rural 
Electricity 42.4 30.5 
Safe Drinking Water 62.3. BSS 
Toilet 23.7 Oe 
Electricity & 

Safe Drinking Water 30.4 18.7 
Safe Drinking Water and Toilet 18.2 5.46 
Electricity and Toilet 204 65 
All the three facilities 16.1'" "399 
None of the three facilities 28 ka 


Sources: Census Data, 1991 


These figures themselves are likely to be an 
underestimation of the actual situation regarding the 
availability of basic facilities, especially in rural 
households. In the post-liberalisation years progress 
has been tardy. The National Drinking Water Mission 
(later renamed the Rajiv Gandhi Drinking Water 
Mission) was set up in 1986 to accelerate the process 
of providing safe drinking water in rural areas. The 
programme promises to supply 40 litres per capita 
per day per person. The Rural Sanitation Programme 
seeks to accelerate coverage of rural population with 
sanitation facilities. The target for coverage by the 
scheme was 25% of rural population upto the end of 
Eighth Five Year Plan (31.3.97) and 75% by the end 
of the Ninth Five Year Plan but the actual coverage 
at the end of 1998 as far as latrines were concerned 
was only 30.6 per cent of habitations and 21 per cent 
of the population.As far as drinking water is 
concerned only 29.7 per cent of the population was 
covered. 


Progress of Schemes for Provision of 
Drinking Water and Sanitation (1998-99) 
ee 

Sanitary Latrines Rural WaterSupply Constructed 


Habitations Covered Population Covered (lakh) 
—_——————— 


Target 1395167 112722 357 
Achievement 299786 (21.5) 34493 (30.6) 106 (29.7) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis denote % of Target 


The Government's real intent as regards the 
social sectors is articulated in this year’s (1998-99) 
Economic Survey, where it says, “We need to 
reformulate an anti-poverty strategy that is fiscally 
sustainable and more finely targeted to those who 
cannot benefit from the opportunities offered by 
growth and economic reforms” (emphasis added). 
If we read between the lines, the twin slogans are 
fiscal sustainability and targeting. In other words, 
not expansion of existing facilities, but provision of 
facilities that are deemed absolutely necessary to 
maintain large sections of the Indian people at a 
subsistence level of existence. 


DEMANDS 


1. Public sector spending on health, education, 
sanitation, provision of safe drinking water and 
social welfare schemes that has been declining must 
not only be restored but substantially raised to 
ensure these rights to all sections of the people. 
Coverage of poverty alleviation programmes and 
social security schemes such as old age and widow 
pensions must be expanded and corruption rooted 
out. 

2. With 406 million living in poverty and 
growing malnutrition amongst women and children 
public distribution system that is the total disarray 
today must be strengthened and expanded. All 
essential items of mass consumption with quality and 
quantity assured should be made available at 
subsidised rates in fair price shops. 

3. The Government must take a holistic view of 
health and commit itself to providing food security, 
gainful employment, adequate shelter and clothing 
as a part of its health policy to eliminate malnutrition 
and morbidity as the primary primitive health 
measure. 

4. Primary health services must be improved 
and expanded and a proper balance maintained 
between preventive and curative medicine. Service 


at the Government hospitals for the poor must be 
improved and charged for tests and investigations 
recentlylevelled must be withdrawn. 

5. A holistic policy of health for all must replace 
the present narrow population control policy. 

6. Health care for women must not be reduced 
to fertility control and reproduction related diseases. 
The focus of the health policy for women must shift 
from reproductive and child health (RCH) to health 
in general. 

7. No provider controlled harmonal 
immunological contraceptives be introduced in the 
family planning programme. However womens’ 
need for easy and safe contraceptives must be met. 
Adequate medical attention should be given to the 
complaints women make about contraceptive use. 

8. No disincentives or curtailment of maternity 
rights or abridgement of political participation in 
elected bodies should be introduced in order to 
control population. 

9. In order to realize the constitutional directive 
of the universal, elementary education upto 14 year 
of age that has remained unfulfilled for 50 years, the 
right to education must be recognised as a 
fundamental right, and to that end legislation 
enacted on the lines of 83rd amendment bill with 
financial commitment of at least 6 per centof the GDP 
for the education sector. 

10. The quality of education in state run schools 
be improved with the provision of educate number 
of teachers, proper equipment for teaching and 
facilities for water and toilets. curriculum syllabi and 
teacher training should be rid of gender, urban and 
middle class bias. 

11. Wide range vocalisation should be 
introduced with bridges to cross between one stream 
and another. 

12. Creche facility must be provided with every 
school. 

13. Priority should be given to the provision of 
safe drinking water, fuel needs of poor households 
and toilet facilities for women in absence of which 
women and children are at risk of disease, violence 
and morbidity. 

14. Our last recommendation is an appeal to all 
women organisations to fight against the neo- 
colonial agenda that is being implemented as 
ecenomic reforms. It is destabilising the lives, 
livelihood and families structures of millions of 
women. Dismantling the social sector , withdrawal 
of the state from providing safety nets for the poor, 
cutting expenditure on food, health, education, safe 
drinking water and sanitation and privatising social 
services forms the core of these policies. 
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Current Policies 
in Agriculture and the 
Status of Women 


oman as cultivator, as worker 


Common perceptions of the Indian farmer, 
the agricultural producer or the agricultural worker 
invariably identify them as being male. Rural 
women’s concerns, in this view are usually 
associated with specific domestic tasks such as fuel 
collection, drinking water supplies and cattle care, 
while problems connected with production are 
considered as male concerns. Yet women have 
always played a crucial role in agriculture related 
activities. According to the available data, women 
constitute 32 percent of the labour force in the 
preparatory work before cultivation, 76 percent for 
sowing seeds, 90 percent for transplanting, 82 percent 
in transporting crops from the fields, 100 percent in 
traditional food processing and 69 percent in 
dairying. Women as self employed workers and 
waged labour are central to the production process. 


According to the 1991 Census, there are 55 
million women main workers, of which 27 million 
are agricultural workers. There are also 25 million 
marginal workers. These marginal workers are also 
mostly female wage workers who are engaged as 
farm labour during the peak season. Another 75 
million women are engaged in dairying and 20 
million in animal husbandry as full time or part time 
workers. However, in spite of these facts women’s 
role in agriculture is ignored and undervalued. Thus, 
a discussion on women in agriculture rarely analyses 
macro policies and how they impact on women as 
peasants, as cultivators, as workers. Yet in the current 
phase of liberalisation policies, women are equally 
affected as men at one level and doubly affected at 
another. 


Women’s struggles against poverty and for an 
equitous system require a comprehensive approach 
to these issues. In doing so it must be remembered 
that it is not as though previous policies had been 
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gender sensitive or had favoured the poor. On the 
contrary, they had produced a system marked by 
inhuman poverty, bondage and exploitation. What 
is required are strategies to reverse these realities. 
But a decade of the implementation of structural 
adjustment policies in agriculture has intensified 
existing inequalities in both the economic as well as 
the social sphere and led to an erosion of self reliance 
in food production. Within this framework, gender 
inequalities have also increased. 


SAP in Agriculture 


Broadly speaking, the Structural Adjustment 
policies mean free trade in agricultural goods 
including lifting restrictions on imports; adoption of 
export-driven strategies to earn foreign exchange; 
encouragement of switching from foodgrains for 
domestic consumption to commercial crops for 
export such as fruits, vegetables, floriculture and 
prawn farms; cuts in public expenditure in 
agriculture such as on irrigation, infrastructure and 
research and development, cuts in subsidies; revision 
of land ceiling laws and amendments to allow sales 
or land leasing to commercial interests including 
multinational companies; handing over forest 
wasteland to business houses; and no controls on 
land-use. 


Since nearly two-thirds of the Indian population 
is dependent on agriculture, it is evident that the 
impact of these policies will affect millions of people. 
Further, the rural population is sharply differentiated 
on the basis of ownership of assets, primarily land. 
The impact of official agricultural policies in the 
decade of the nineties as part of structural adjustment 
policies has therefore impacted on the rural 
population in different ways depending on their 
position in the economic and social structures. 


Land Ownership 


According to available figures, 5.4 per cent of 
landlords own about forty per cent of the land; 85 
per cent of households of small and marginal 
peasants have landholdings of less than 0.2 hectares 
and own only 35.4 per cent of the land. Eleven per 
cent of the rural households are totally landless (1991 
census). Women have no land rights in most parts of 
India. Their relationship to land is usually mediated 
through the male members of the family. Women’s 
organisations have been demanding equal property 
rights for women,including in land. But all these 
years, successive governments have avoided such 
legislation. 

Some feminist analysts have concluded that 
since inequality in land ownership is inequality 
between men it has little or no concern with women. 
This argument is taken further to categorise all 
women as landless. Thus the very real economic and 
social differentiation and even hostility which exists 
between the women members of big landholding 
families and poor landless women or marginal 
cultivators is sought to be obliterated and the 
centrality of land reforms for rural women’s advance, 
undermined. Gender-inclusive, gender- sensitive 
land reforms are essential to lift the vast mass of poor 
rural women out of the trap of indebtedness and 
poverty, to help asset building, to increase access to 
credit and control over resources. The breaking of 
land monopolies and distribution of land has been 
one of the key issues raised by women’s movements 
in India since Independence. 

Along with the demand for equal rights to land 
for women in landowning families, women’s 
organisations have demanded that surplus land 
(land in excess of the ceilings and Government 
wasteland) should be distributed in the joint names 
of the husband and wife to marginal and landless 
families, to single women in the name of the woman 
and that land should be distributed as a priority to 
female-headed families. The Government's Sixth 
Five Year Plan endorsed this demand, making a 


commitment for joint land titles. However except for ° 


a few States, notably West Bengal where 
approximately 6 lakh joint land titles have been 
distributed, and to some extent Andhra Pradesh, 
land reform and distribution have been virtually 
taken off the national political agenda by ruling 
parties at the Centre. The present economic policy 
speaks of “land consolidation” not land distribution. 
“Consolidation” means the setting up of big farms 
in the private sector. One of the cornerstones of the 
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current agricultural policy is to facilitate the entry of 
business houses including multinational companies 
into the agricultural sector. For this they require land. 
Several State Governments have already amended 
the land ceiling laws to permit big holdings. The 
Central Government is on record with its 
commitment to further this process. Already land 
sales by the small peasantry or leasing of land to 
commercial interests has started. In the three years 
from1995 _—_—_ to. 1998, 635 proposals from MNCs for 
the establishments of industries for food products, 
vegetable oils and so on and for development of 
land for these purposes were approved by the 
Government. 


In many States, commonly held property like 
panchayat land is also being handed over to 
commercial interests. This deprives landless families 
of access to such land which was previously used 
for cattle grazing, fodder and fuel collection. The 
workload of women therefore increases as they have 
to perform these arduous tasks at greater distances, 
spending more time and energy. 


Sharecroppers and Tenants 


An important aspect connected with land 
ownership is the rights of tenants. In large parts of 
the country non- cultivating or even cultivating 
landowners, lease out their land to tenants. There 
are different types of contracts and agreements. 
Although, in some cases, families have been 
cultivating the land for decades, now tenants can be 
evicted at will due to non- registration of tenancy 
contracts. Registration of sharecroppers and tenant 
families is essential for the security of millions of 
families. Women’s organisations have demanded 
that the registration should be in the names of both 
men and women. There are no joint registrations 
anywhere in the country. 

Given the Government efforts to free land for 
commercial transaction and for the use of business 
houses, the character of tenancy is changing. Many 
peasant families in contiguous areas are being 
approached by business houses to either sell or lease 
land out to them. Legislation to help big business 
tenants is on the anvil. A policy resolution adopted 
by the present Government specifically states “where 
legal barriers to leasing exist, such barriers should 
be removed.” Thus the present agricultural policies 
will increase inequalities in land ownership, will 
dispossess increasing numbers of peasantry from 
their holdings and will further marginalise women 
as far as land ownership is concerned. 


In Thane district of Maharashtra, the adivasi 
communities have been denied access to water 
from the Tansa lake which they have been using 
for generations. Now the lake has been given to 
Cocacola. The company ts to start a bottling 
water company with water from the lake. 


Control of Forests 


The greatest victims of land alienation in 
India have been the adivasi community. Their land 
has been taken away by non- adivasis. Often facing 
starvation and unable to cultivate their land because 
of lack of resources, adivasi communities have had 
to mortgage their land as part of survival strategies 
but they never get it back. The occupation of adivasi 
land by non-adivasis is patently against the law, but 
this has been condoned by most Governments. 
Adivasi communities also constitute a large 
proportion of the over 20 million people displaced 
by dams and canals and over half of the 2.1 million 
people displaced by mining. Needless to say they 
have never got the compensation promised. Today 
they constitute the most deprived rural communities 
and lack minimum facilities of employment, food 
security, health facilities and education. Adivasi 
communities and in particular adivasi women have 
depended on forest produce for their survival and 
in turn have been the greatest forest conservationists. 
In 1988, Parliament adopted a National Forest Policy 
resolution which, while protecting the rights of 
adivasi communities to have access to the forests, 
also stressed on development of forests on degraded 
land including those presently under the control of 
the forest department. 


As part of the new policies, contrary to the said 
Resolution, several Governments are allotting forest 
land to industries. In Orissa, the monopoly for the 
collection of 26 items of forest produce have been 
given to a few contractors. With the overt support 
of the central Ministry, other State Governments are 
following suit. Forest produce is also being supplied 
to industries at concessional rates. Illegal timber 
felling is common. In contrast in many States adivasi 
communities are being prevented from even entering 
forest areas. Women in particular go to the forest to 
collect leaves to make plates, collect firewood, both 
for self consumpion as well as for sale and also fruits, 
roots and herbs. They often become victims to 
assaults by forest guards and the timber mafia. In 
the name of protecting of the environment the real 
conservationists are being denied access while vested 
interests thrive. 
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Impact of Export Driven Strategies 
Eroding food security 


The aim of advanced countries is to use the 
tremendous agricultural potential of Third World 
countries including India to meet the demands of 
Western consumers. The Government of India, in its 
obsession with the earning of foreign exchange, even 
while it fritters away foreign exchange on the import 
of non- essential consumer goods to satisfy the needs 
of the rich, is a willing partner in this strategy. The 
first impact of this has been the switch away from 
foodgrains to commercial crops for export purposes 
including conversion of agricultural land for shrimp 
and prawn farms, orchards, horticulture, floriculture, 
soyabeans and other export crops. The Government 
has increased expenditure on horticulture to Rs. 1000 
crores. In Haryana a surplus food producing State, 
floriculture has expanded from an area of 50 hectares 
in 1990-91 to more than 1600 hectares in-1994-95. The 
production of coarse cereals, the staple consumption 
of the poor has fallen drastically. The percentage of 
area under foodgrains has declined from 74.2 to 71.4 
million hectares mainly because of a shift in area from 
coarse cereal and pulses to non- foodgrains like 
oilseed and cotton. In the case of coarse cereal, the 
fall in area during 1981-82 to 1996-97 has been almost 
25 percent. For the first time in three decades the 
growth rate in foodgrain output in India declined to 
1.7 per cent, that is, below the population growth 
rate. 


The Government is encouraging production of 
extremely expensive varieties of rice for export 
ignoring the needs of the domestic market. At the 
same time, agricultural MNCs are getting permission 
to import foodgrains into India. The free import of 
food grains at lower prices will further hit domestic 
producers discouraging them from producing 
foodgrains while at the same time making India more 
dependent on imports. This will directly benefit the 
interests of farmers in Western countries like the US. 
US farmers are heavily subsidised by their 
government. Since they produce more than is 
required for the domestic market it is essential for 
their survival that they export. Their interests will 
be protected by the current policies as opposed to 
that of Indian producers. Thus one of the 
achievements of the post independence era, that is, 
the establishment of self reliance in food production 
is being eroded. 


Who Benefits? 


Pro- liberalisation opinion propagates that 


A study done in Thiruvaur (earlier part of 
Tharyavur district- the rice bow! of Tamil Nadu) 
showed that farmers have switched over from 
cultivating paddy to growing gerkins for the 
markets in the USA. The initial switch over by a 
few farmers forces the others to grow gerkins 
as the high use of pesticides makes the 
neighbouring farms saline. In just a few years 
large number, of farms have started growing 
Serkins. 300 hectares have been taken over by 

‘an MNC called Cab Agri Ltd. to grow 
gerkins.1600 women used to work as 
agricultural workers on this land who have lost 
their work. Now their work is to clear the field 
of rats. For each dead rat they show to the 
supervisor they get a few paise. 


removal of controls and access to world markets will 
help Indian farmers by getting higher prices for 
commercial crops. However, it is only the big 
landowners who can withstand the fluctuations of 
world market prices as they have the staying power 
to do so as well as resources to switch from one crop 
to another. Indian experience in past few years has 
shown that millions of small farmers have become 
the victims of globalisation and have immensely 
suffered in he process. As a result, there have been a 
large number of suicides of male farmers in Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Punjab and Maharashtra. This 
has increased the plight of the women members in 
such households where they have to work to take 
care of the young and old. 

The last few years have seen the ruination of 
hundreds of thousands of small and middle peasant 
households who switched to crops like cotton, 
aquaculture, even potatoes. With the Government cut 
down on public expenditure, essential facilities like 
cold storages, new technologies for preservation of 
vegetables, fruits and flowers are not available for 
the small producers. Prices charged are so high that 
these producers are often forced to make distress 
sales at low prices. Recently, in Uttar Pradesh, cold- 
storage owners hiked the rates from Rs. 40 a quintal 
to Rs. 80 asa result of a bumper crop of potatoes. Big 
peasant mobilisations forced a reduction in some 
areas but in other places small and marginal farmers 
had to resort to distress sale of the crop. Similarly, 
fluctuations in the output and price of cotton crop 
has also devastated many farmers. In the decade of 
the Nineties, cotton exports on a large scale were 
allowed by the Commerce Ministry. As a result 
domestic prices of cotton increased which led to an 
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increase in the price of yarn. This led to the closure 
of millions of small handloom and powerloom 
enterprises thus lakhs of men and women lost their 
livelihood. The increase in the price of raw cotton 
also made a number of small and marginal farmers 
switch to cotton crop for which they took advances 
from traders to be able to purchase seeds, fertilisers 
and pesticides. Crop failures due to several reasons 
ranging from lack of crop care to adulterated 
pesticides, left these farmers indebted to the traders. 
Many of the families lost their land to their creditors. 
Others have had to mortgage their entire new crop 
as debt repayment. The desperate condition of 
several farmers led to a number of suicides. It has 
been our experience that fluctuations in the 
production and prices of commercial crops leaves 
small and medium farmers in more indebted and 
economically worse off. Although women have to 
bear the brunt of the crisis they are rarely consulted 
in decisions about the loans taken. Women in such 
families have always felt that if they had a joint 
ownership they would not allow their husbands to 
part with the land. 


There are numerous examples of how the 
fluctuation of prices has been disastrous for the 
Indian peasantry. This year there has been a severe 
drop in the prices of rubber and cotton due to the 
liberalised import policies. The misery of small and 
medium cultivators is further accentuated by the 
privatisation of the seed sector, high use of chemical 
fertilisers and pesticides. Lack of institutional credit 
facilities pushes these farmers further into the grip 
of local moneylenders and increased indebtedness. 


Impact on Agricultural Workers 


Agricultural workers have suffered in recent 
years due to the increased mechanisation of 
agricultural operations as well due to the switch to 
cash crops ,many of which require less workdays. 
Because of decreased work in the rural areas in many 
States there is an increasing migration of male 
workers in search of work and the consequent 
increase in female headed households. The Census 
recorded rural female households at 18 per cent, but 
if one calculates the percentage in those poor rural 
families where men are out of the village in search 
of employment, it will be around 35 to 40 per cent. 
The proportion of women agricultural workers has 
been higher at 36.15 per cent as compared to male 
workers at 31.18 per cent in 1991. The increase in 
women’s employment as wage workers should not 
be taken as a positive sign as this is a result of 
replacement of women for men at lower wages and 


worse work conditions. For example, the share of 
casual workers among total rural female workers 
went up between the years 1990 to 1994 from 41.0 to 
45.3 per cent and the number of self employed 
women went down from 54.5 to 51.3 per cent and 
that of regular workers from 4.5 to 3.4 per cent. 

There has been both an increase in poverty 
among agricultural worker families as well as an 
increase in levels of exploitation and profit making 
by their rural employers In areas of Bihar and UP 
women get between one and a half and two kgs of 
foodgrains for a ten hour day All over the country, 
with only a few exceptions, women workers are paid 
less than men. . Even for similar work performed, 
women get a lower wage. In Punjab women picking 
cotton are paid Rs. 5 for 5 kgs. whereas _ the official 
rate is Rs. 8. While prices for agricultural products 
are increased every year, that of labour wages remain 
static. In view of inflation, real wages have actually 
gone down in many cases. The urgent need for a 
comprehensive legislation for agricultural workers 
including a central minimum wage, maternity 
benefit and child care facilities, old age pensions etc. 
has been pending for over two decades. Women’s 
organisations have been demanding a strict 
implementation of minimum wage and equal wage 
laws. They have also demanded that their 
representatives should be included in wage 
monitoring committees which should be set up all 
over the country. 


However, there is an aspect of wage fixation 
which requires further study. The Equal Wages 
Remuneration Act is circumvented in agriculture on 
the plea that women perform different agricultural 
operations. It is no coincidence that the work women 
do, is invariably termed as unskilled, light work. For 
example, the backbreaking work of weeding done 
by women has been fixed in the lowest wage bracket. 
Transplantation work which is highly skilled and 
done mainly by women is not put in the highest 
bracket in any State. Wage fixation for all agricultural 
operations have been arbitrary and neither related 
to the importance of that operation in the production 
process nor to the nature of task performed. 

The increased use of cheap female labour has 
become an important instrument to cut costs and 
increase profits. The perpetuation of patriarchal 
values is intrinsic to the exploitative system in 
agriculture as it exists today. 


Other Aspects 
Animal husbandry and dairying are mainly jobs 
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Inasurvey in Andhra Pradesh by an agricultural 
workers union it was found that employers 
preferred women because they were more 
industrious, worked without breaks and could 
be hired at one third to fifty per cent less wages 
than men. The survey found that more women 
were employed than men in paddy cultivation 
(survey of 5 districts), cotton, chilli, flower 
cultivation, turmeric and tobacco. Ina sugarcane 
plantation the plantation work usually done by 
men was being done by women. For one acre 
eight men were paid Rs. 300 for planting. They 
were replaced by 10 women being paid at Rs. 20 
a day. Thus the owner saved Rs. 100 a day in 
labour costs. This pattern is evident in other 
States also. 


done by women and children among poorer peasant 
and agriculture worker families. According to the 
1991 Census, nearly 100 million women are involved 
in this work. Although women do the work, men 
control the sale of milk and other by products and 
therefore have control over the income. One way to 
change this situation is for the Government to ensure 
training programmes for women, help to set up milk 
cooperatives run by women, and provide credit. 
However by leaving agriculture and related activity 
to market forces the Government has neglected and 
ignored the interests of large sections of rural women. 
With MNCs penetrating the dairy and food 
processing industry (another women centred 
industry), women have to face further hardships in 
these areas. 


Declining Public Investment 


As mentioned earlier, SAP has meant a decline 
in public expenditure. The Eighth Five Year Plan 
(1992-1997) had stipulated that the level of 
investment in agriculture should be raised to at least 
18.7 per cent of total investment. But it has remained 
at a low of only 11 per‘cent. In the recent budget 
estimates, there was a shortfall in Plan expenditure 
by as much as 30 per cent. Considering that only one 
third of land is irrigated and Indian agriculture is 
still dependent on the vagaries of the climate, sucha 
policy is disastrous for farmers. In the decade of the 
nineties, the growth of irrigated area has declined 
from 3.6 per cent in the eighties to 2.4 per cent. In 
some States, water has become an instrument of 
power and profit with an informal private 
distribution network owned by the richer sections 
who supply water at high rates. Privatisation of 


power in several States and the irregular supply of 
power is another problem. One obvious fallout is the 
impact on crop production affecting livelihood of 
peasants. It has also added to women’s workload. 

Withdrawal of the Government from providing 
minimum infrastructural facilities in the rural areas 
has hit the flood prone and drought affected areas 
the hardest. Natural calamities have become more 
frequent and successive governments have failed to 
take preventive measures. According to one estimate 
on an average over 8.1 million hectares are prone to 
annual floods. In Assam, there have been floods in 
47 of the last fifty years. Whole districts have been 
submerged year after year. Families live on 
embankments for half the year. Because of lack of 
funds, the bunds are in a state of disrepair. 


In the tubewell irrigated areas of Rajasthan like 
Sikar and Jhunjhunu, electricity supply is erratic 
and is supplied at night. As a result many 
peasants have built living quarters in the fields. 
Women are up all night to ensure the smooth 


functioning of pipes and sprinklers. This is in 
addition to the work they do all day for the 
household. They rarely get to meet each other. It 
is now said that women have only cattle as their 
companions! 


Increase in Unpaid Work Burden 


The economic crisis for the poor has led to an 
increase in the unpaid work burden of women and 
young girls. Women in rural areas are denied access 
to common land and resources for cattle grazing and 
fuel collection. A much greater effort is required by 
poor women to collect fodder, fetch water and fuel 
wood from a longer distance. Problems of drinking 
water have increased as the water table goes down 
with indiscriminate and disproportionate use of 
water by the richer sections in the village. According 
to the official estimates, nearly 83 percent of India’s 
population do not have access to clean drinking 
water. 

Women classified in census records as ‘engaged 
in domestic work’ perform a number of socially and 
economically useful tasks. These tasks vary from 
collecting fuel to fetching water, teaching children 
as well as sewing and stitching, cooking, cleaning. 
A comparative list of activities for women from 
scheduled castes [SC], scheduled tribes [ST] and the 
non-SC /ST shows that the chores involving domestic 
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drudgery are performed in greater numbers by 
women from SC and ST background. 


Cuts in Poverty Alleviation and 
Work Schemes 


Liberalisation processes have also led to a cut 
in sectors of rural development and in particular 
schemes for the social sector and poverty alleviation. 
In rural areas the two major programmes are the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY), a programme of wage 
employment and the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, a programme of self employment; 30 
per cent of the beneficiaries are supposed to be 
women. However, at constant prices the funds for 
JRY were reduced from Rs. 2001 croresin 1990-91 to 
Rs. 1665 crores in1996-97.Similiarly the number of 
families assisted under IRDP also decresed in these 
years. 


Another scheme for the provision of self 
employment to women though on a much smaller 
scale is the Development of Women and Children in 
the Rural Areas (DWCRA). Under this scheme 
women form groups of 15 and save money. After they 
have saved Rs. 15,000 they get a matching grant from 
the Government. Funds for this scheme have not 
increased. Some State Governments like Andhra 
Preadesh have successfully implemented the scheme 
but only by going against the tenets of liberalisation. 
The Government has taken the responsibility for 
providing money and other help in marketing the 
products of the DWCRA groups such as pickles, 
garments and handicrafts. However, it is reported 
that in the name of amalgamation of all such schemes 
the DWCRA scheme has been abolished and now 
no matching grants are available. In most of the 
states, DWCRA groups have not been given funds 
or the required help. 


Thus while the declining employment potential 
of the agriculture sector has led to increasing poverty 
in rural areas, the Government’s cuts in public 
expenditure and in employment generating work has 
severely worsened the situation. 

The most recent figures of poverty show that 
there has been an increase of 3.6 per cent in the 
numbers below the poverty line. According to an 
estimate made by the Planning Commission, in the 
last decade of economic reform the absolute number 
of poor below the official poverty line has grown by 
70 million. A substantial section of the poorest are 
women and girl children. This is the real face of 
liberalisation. 


Conclusion 

The evidence shows that women s economic 
status has deteriorated as a result of the current 
economic policies. Economic inequalities have 
become sharper and poor women bear the heaviest 
burden. Women are increasingly finding 
employment only as casual labour and unskilled low 
wage- workers. The current decade has seen an 
intensification of women labour with a decline in real 
wages, hardening of working conditions and with a 
virtual deregulation of labour laws. A large section 
of the rural poor households have women as the sole 
income earners and many of these are female-headed 
households. The low income earning capacity of 
these women affects the quality of life and keeps 
these households on the brink of poverty. The cut 
down in expenditure in the social sector has 
worsened the food intake, overall health, and 
education facilities in rural areas with an adverse 
impact on women and young girls. 


Issues to highlight : 


1.Land ceilings must be strictly implemented 
and surplus land, Government land distributed to 
the landless with joint ownership of husband and 
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wife. Women should be granted equal rights in 
agricultural property. Panchayat land should not be 
commercialised but accessible for the village poor. 

2.Comprehensive legislation for the rights of 
agricultural workers with equal and minimum 
wages for women workers, pension schemes, widow 
pension schemes and child care facilities 

3.Food for work and employment guarantee 
schemes with 50 per cent of work as well as 
budgetary provisions earmarked for women 

4.Cooperative farming should be encouraged. 

5.There should be thrust on foodgrain 
production. Conversion of land away from foodgrain 
production should be discouraged. 

6.Proper and effective ration facilities should be 
provided in the villages. 

7.Trading in foodgrains should not become 
detrimental to food security as well as other interests 
of the larger sections of the population. 

8.There should be increased public expenditure 
on irrigation and other rural infrastucture. 

9.Small scale industries in rural areas with 
training facilities to learn new skills. 

10.Adivasi communities to have full access to 
the forests and forest produce. 


oO 


Women Workers and the 
Changing Economy 


orking women in India, mainly to be found 

in agriculture and the unorganised sector 
constitute the greatest example of courage. In a way 
they are the backbone of millions of household 
economies across the country. There have been 
numerous struggles of working women to better their 
conditions. New forms of organisation such as 
women’s cooperatives, self help producers groups 
and so on have also marked the efforts of women to 
improve their conditions. The important point to note 
here is that the perception of women as perennial 
victims is challenged on a daily basis by working 
women who in spite of their very real victimisation, 
continue work which is crucial for family survival. 
Industrial development in India which has been 
highly skewered and with a narrow base has 
provided employment only to a small portion of 
India’s working people. There are about 26 million 
persons in the organised sector, the large majority of 
whom are employed by the Governments at the 
Centre and the States. Women form only a small 
portion of that sector, less than 10 per cent.The 
majority are without any protective legislation . The 
general condition of women workers have always 
been deplorable in India, but now with the changing 
economy under the policies of privatisation, 
liberalisation and globalisation, the situation has 
worsened. The most marked feature is the rapid: 
proletarianisation of vast numbers of women, as 
millions of women seek work at any price and under 
any conditions. There has also been some increase 
in women’s employment in certain sectors of 
manufacturing and the service sector. To understand 
the impact, it is first necessary to draw the framework 
within which the changes are taking place. 


Women’s work profile 
The definition of women’s work and its 
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measurement by official agencies is questionable. 
Women’s productive work within a family is often 
underestimated. Even though micro studies point to 
a much larger percentage of the female population 
as main workers within families, the numbers are 
consistently underestimated in official calculations. 
Women’s answers to questions concerning her work 
are also often coloured by cultural considerations and 
notions which downplay the extent of her work even 
in her own perceptions. The figures available are only 
of a decade ago when the last census was done. 

As per 1991 census over one-third of Indian 
population is working. Among males, more than 
half are workers while among females nearly one in 
four is engaged in some kind of work. 

The census of 1991 has registered 22.69 per cent 
of the female population as workers that is 91.4 
million persons in absolute terms out of a total female 
population of 402.8 million. 

The percentage of women workers in the total 
worker population in urban and rural areas is 
respectively 9.73 per cent and 27.06 per cent. The 
work participation rate of women continues to be 
less than that of men, but it has significantly 
increased, compared to the two earlier census 
periods. 

The majority of women workers are in rural 
areas and 87 per cent of them are employed,in 
agriculture as cultivators and labourers. 

Ninety per cent of women are in the 
unorganised sector, in petty trades and services, 
building construction, etc. In the organised sector, 
labour participation of women is 10 per cent in 
factories, 8 per cent in mines and 5lper cent in 
plantations. The average daily employment of 
women in factories has been more or less static. The 
average annual rate of growth of employment 
amongst educated women was 11.08 per cent during 


the period 1983 to 1987-88, compared to only 6.58 
per cent during the period 1977-78 to 1983. However 
in the nineties it has come down to below two per 
cent. 

Work as defined in the census does not include 
non-market economic activities. The work Indian 
women are engaged in may be divided into two 
broad categories: work which produces an income 
and work that does not. It has taken many years of 
consistent effect on the part of activists and women’s 
studies scholars to get some recognition accorded 
to this statement. Earlier it was generally believed 
that labor spent without cash returns was not work 
For example, processing of primary commodities for 
self- consumption is excluded from the definition of 
work. 

Now work may be defined as participation in 
economically productive activity. Such participation 
may be physical or mental in nature. It would also 
include unpaid work on farms, in family enterprises, 
homes etc. 

In urban areas, women find jobs as nurses, 
teachers, stenographers, clerks either in the 
Government or private sector at the middle rung or 
as sweepers, cleaners, factory workers in the lower 
rungs of the organised sector. The service sector 
includes a large number of domestic workers for 
whom there is no protective legislation. A large 
number of urban poor women are engaged in work 
in the informal and self employment sector and in 
homebased industry. Construction work,retail trade, 
street vending are other avenues of work. Much of 
this work is casual, piece rate or contract work. The 
nature of women’s involvement in economic 
activities is sometimes city specific in view of the 
concentration of certain industries or crafts in the 
region like hosiery in Tirupur in Tamilnadu, chikan 
embroidery work in Lucknow, agarbatti making in 
Bangalore, cutting of rubber straps in Faridabad, 
banglemaking in Firozabad, papd making in some 
parts of Rajasthan and so on. 

In the informal sector, both urban and rural the 
bidi and tobacco processing industry employs the 
largest number of women after agriculture and 
animal husbandry Of the 4.4 million workers in this 
industry 90 per cent of them are women.The large 
majority of them work in their homes. About 5 lakh 
work collectively in sheds provided by their 
employers. 


General problems of working women 
Wage discrimination 
Although legally women should be given an 
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equal wage, even today in numerous industries 
women are paid less for the work they do. For 
example in the bidi industry for rolling 1000 bidis 
although the work is exactly the same women 
workers in many centres get less wages than men. 
In some States identity cards in families where both 
husband and wife are bidi workers, are given only 
to men. In agricultural work and also work in 
construction, the work women do is invariably 
identified as light or unskilled and a lower wage 
given. In most parts of the country minimum wages 
for women are not being implemented. Yet in the 
entire rural sector there would not be a single case 
where a landlord was prosecuted for not paying 
minimum wage. Certainly there are no employers 
who have been sent to jail for denying women equal 
or minimum wages. 


Wage disparities are also concealed by an 
artificially constructed gender division of labour. 
Areas where women are concentrated have lower 
wages/ For example in urban areas more women 
are domestic workers than men, more women are 
sweepers and cleaners. 


Non- recognition of work 


Women’s work in the production of goods and 
services in the family for its own consumption is not 
considered in calculating the national income.Even 
when women are producing for the market her work 
often does not get computed in the market oriented 
concepts of income and employement, due to its 
being seasonal, intermittent, casual and subsidiary 
to housework. It is estimated that the invisible work 
of housewives contribute nearly one-third of India’s 
GNP. The household activities of women are not 
considered as economic activity and therefore not 
counted as employment. Women’s work in the 
production of goods and services in the family for 
their own consumption is not considered in arriving 
at national income. Women’s work even in the 
production of goods and services for the market often 
do not get computed in the market oriented concepts 
of income and employment due to its being seasonal, 
intermittent, casual and subsidiary to their 
household work. 


The irony is that while working women bear 
a double burden of doing domestic as well as waged 
or incomed work, patriarchal perceptions ignore 
their crucial role in the economy relegating it to being 
“supplementary”. Women are seen as “reproducers 
not producers”. Women’s work remains 
unrecognised, their capacities and talents remain 
unutilised as a human resource. The fact that women 


havea right to leisure is not recognised. Indeed there 
are no holidays for working women in the sense that 
the burden of domestic work is invariably on their 
shoulders 7 days a week, 365 days a year. Sharing of 
domestic work challenges prevailing patriarchal 
norms within the family as it exists in India today. 
As for the State or employers, building infras- 
tructural facilities to help lighten women’s work is 
not on the agenda. 


Reluctance to employ women 


Women usually face a double work day. They 
normally work on an average 4 to 5 hours a day at 
home fulfilling their traditional domestic 
responsibilities in addition to their economic activity. 
This leads to an unequal workload between the sexes 
as well as imposing limitations on the ability of 
women to compete on equal terms with men in the 
labour market. 

Many women cope by making their career 
secondary to their domestic responsibilities, refusing 
promotions, foregoing training opportunities and 
availing of all possible leaves. This however is often 
mistaken by the employers for a display of lack of 
interest in the job.The contribution of men in 
domestic work is hardly five to ten per cent. 

In our society people expect women to be 
inferior and submissive at home and at the work 
place. Women are expected to be physically weak 
and docile. If women resist or react to bullying, it is 
considered unbecoming. Women have constantly to 
put the needs of others above their own concerns: 
for example, at the time of children’s examination, 
or illness of any member of the family etc. it is the 
wife who has to take leave and cope. 

Except in women-preferred industries and jobs, 
employers are often reluctant toemploy women. Not 
only are they not prepared to incur the expenses of 
creches and maternity benefits but they are often 
prejudiced and feel that women are less efficient and 
productive than men. There are glaring cases of 
discrimination in employment facilities. For example 
where numerous Government institutons employ a 
relation of a deceased worker/employee, it is rarely 
the wife or the daughter. In the coalfield sector, rules 
have been framed which permit only male 
dependents to be employed although there are 
several departments where women can be given jobs. 
Even in areas where displacement has taken place 
due to opencast mining for example, female oustees 
are denied employment. 
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Women Workers — 
Less bargaining power 


Both in the informal sectors and in the formal 
sectors most women are not organised in trade 
unions. In the informal sector, the insecurity of their 
tenure and their total dependence on their jobs makes 
them wary of trade union activities.In the organised 
sector, their domestic duties and social prejudices 
make them reluctant to spend time on union 
activities. They do not get the benefits of collective 
bargaining . 

There is also almost total absence of awareness 
of whatever little legal protection women workers 
can access. Most women are unaware of their rights 
and how to ensure implemention of the 
legislations. However the large majority of women 
are not covered by any legislations. Although the 
Government of India had ratified the ILO convention 
for legislation for homebased workers,there is no 
action on this score. The comprehensive legislation 
promised for agricultural workers has not even been 
introduced in Parliament. 


Leave alone in the unorganised sector, even 
in the organised sector, trade unions with only a few 
exceptions rarely take up the specific issues of 
women workers. Union meetings are organised late 
in the evenings which make it impossible for women 
to attend. It literally is a case of women doing the 
work at home while men attend union meetings. 


Sexual Harassment 


Sexual exploitation of women by employers, 
contractors, middle-men, forest guards etc. is another 
serious issue related to working women. Women 
workers in domestic service, and those working in 
jobs that take them far away from home to places 
which are often very isolated or where they are at 
the mercy of the middlemen who have recruited 
them are very vulnerable to sexual abuse and attacks. 
Fish-processing units, brick kilns, road building and 
construction sites are examples of such places of 
employment. Instances of sexual harassment in the 
organised sector may not be as violent as in the 
unorganised sector but differing degrees of 
harassment are widespread. This could be verbal 
harassment, obscene language used in the presence 
of women employees, unwanted invitations, 
sexually coloured comments as also physical 
advances. Ill-treatment, threat of transfer to distant 
places , denial of promotion are some of the threats 
held out to women when they protest. 

In the Vishakha vs. State of Rajasthan the 


Supreme Court gave a landmark judgment 
protecting women from sexual harassment in the 
workplace. The definition of sexual harassment used 
in the guidelines includes, “unwelcome sexually 
determined behaviour (whether directly or by 
implication)” and behaviour which is considered, 
“discriminatory for instance when the woman has 
reasonable grounds to believe that her objection 
would disadvantage her in connection with her 
employment or work including recruitment or 
promotion or when it creates a hostile work 
environment.” The guidelines impose a duty on 
employers to prevent (for example, by creating 
awareness of the guidelines in the workplace) or 
deter (for example, by initiating criminal 
proceedings) the commission of acts of sexual 
harassment. Employers also have a duty to provide 
the procedures for the resolution, settlement (for 
example, by establishing a complaint mechanism) 
or prosecution of such acts by taking all steps 
required. Unfortunately, the Government has not 
fulfilled its obligation to ensure implementation of 
the guidelines and is fact responsible for its violation 
in many offices directly under the central 
Government. Most State Governments have also not 
implemented the legislation . the private sector has 
totally ignored it. Yet there is no doubt that the 
judgement has had a positive fallout and more 
women are speaking out against harassment. 
However there are several weaknesses in the 
judgement which need to be addressed. Also for all 
practical purposes, the informal sector remains 
untouched by the judgment. 


Exclusion from Social Security Benefits 


It is estimated that more than half of the women 
in the formal labour force are excluded from the 
social security benefits available to permanent 
workers. Women workers appointed as casuals or 
on daily wages or on piece rates are practically 
denied all social security benefits available to 
permanent workers. Social security schemes are non- 
existent or , when the exist, are insignificant, ill- 
conceived, delayed or simply not implemented for 
the unorganised sector women workers. The other 
important field is that of health or security insurance 
particularly in areas affecting rural women like crop 
insurance. Some States like kerala have started an 
insurance scheme. Other efforts have been intiated 
by voluntary groups. But the comprehensive 
insurance for the poor is an essential requirement 
which needs to be addressed urgently. 
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Shortage of sufficient accommodation, working 
women’s hostels, creches, day care centres and 
transport facilities. 

With a growing number of single women 
joining the workforce, one of the major problems in 
the metropolitan cities is the shortage of safe 
accommodation near the place of their work. In the 
whole country there are only 740 offical women’s 
hostels which is far too inadequalte. Very few 
establishments in the cities provide quarters to their 
employees. The majority of working women have 
to depend on rented accomodation or on working 
women’s hostels usually located far away from their 
work places. Their number is highly inadequate. The 
problem is more for those who come to the city for 
work from villages and from other States. In most 
of the cities there are only very few working women’s 
hostels run by charitable trusts or voluntary 
organisations. Hostels, if any, are often overcrowded, 
unaffordable to many and far away from work 
places. As a result women workers in the cities have 
to undergo the ordeal of travelling for long hours in 
the overcrowded buses and suburban trains, 
sometimes risking their lives. 

For those who may be married and with 
children, lack of sufficient day care centres, creches 
etc. is another major problem. Women often have to 
up their jobs for want of facilities to look after their 
children. Women in the villages also face this 
problem. Child care-services are essential for women 
in the formal and informal sector. Women workers, 
unfortunately, are not a priority for policy makers. 
One of the reasons women “opt” for home-based 
work is that it allows them to earn while staying at 
home. Thus we find that role definitions based on 
patriarchal notions positions reinforce a sexual 
division of labour which also suits capitalism. It is 
hardly a coincidence that the State retreat from its 
role for provision of even minimum social services 
is clothed in propaganda that homebased work is 
most suitable for women as it enables them to play 
their “primary” roles as family carers even while 
earning some income. The pittance that women earn 
in this sector perpetuates the image of their being 
only ‘supplementary’ earners. Thus even as women 
are increasingly emerging as main breadwinners or 
heads of households, policy-makers continue to 
uphold notions which blots out the reality. 
Effectively this results in no efforts at training and 
skill- development for women with the result that 
they continue to suffer discrimination at all levels of 
entry to the labour market. 


Lack of access to credit, 
cultures of dependence 


Since a large section of women are self 
employed, access to easy credit is crucial for them 
However both the formal and informal credit sectors 
have been marked by gender bias against women. 
Assets are rarely owned by women. Banks and other 
credit institutions hesitate to give loans to women 
without sufficient security or without the signatures 
of men. The rules, regulations, procedures are so 
difficult that women find it impossible to negotiate 
the red tapism. As a result, most women have to 
depend on money-lenders or contractors or middle- 
men. 


In many families, earning women, even from 
the salaried class, seldom have the freedom to decide 
how the money earned is to be spent. Economic 
decisions are usually taken by the husband or male 
head of the family. Most middle class working 
women have to depend on, or at least take the 
approval of their husbands even for their personal 
expenses on dress, health-care etc. workers. Most 
women have hardly any control over the money 
earned by male workers. In many families, women, 
even though they are earning, have little say in 
economic decisions. To an extent this culture of 
dependence and meek submission is less among 
working class women and particularly rural women 
workers. It is necessary for trade unions and 
women’s organisations to address these issues of 
cultural slavery but unfortunately this is hardly ever 
done by trade unions. 

In some families , the woman is the only earning 
member and the entire family depends on her 
income. According to Government figures, 18 per 
cent of all households in India are female-headed. 
For the rural areas, the Government figure is that 35 
per cent of poor households are female-headed. 
Unfortunately, there are specific figures available for 
urban households. Clearly visible trends would 
suggest that the number is very large and growing. 
This means that there are an ever-growing number 
of poor women who are forced into whatever 
employment they can find for whatever wages are 
available. Many single women support their natal 
families 

The fact that the majority of women workers are 
in the informal sector and a very high percentage of 
them are exposed to alarming degrees of 
occupational and health hazards, unprotected by 
law,defacto if not dejure, is well documented. 
Women working in mines face the risk of silicosis, 
respiratory problems and toxicity. 
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A problem common to the majority of women 
workers is a combination of overwork and 
nutritional inadequacy . Thus, all income earning 
and ‘or expenditure saving activities are carried out 
by poor women in addition to their household duties. 
Gender discrimination in intra-household allocation 
of food and nutrition, leads to pervasive malnutrition 
and anaemia. The compulsions of child-bearing, 
especially of bearing male children, lead to repeated 
pregnancies sometimes accompanied by abortions, 
exacerbating other health problems. 


The introduction of modern technology 
and its impact on women 


Women workers are the first to be affected 
by the increasing mechanisation and automation in 
all sectors of production. In general it is seen that 
the concentration of women is at the low skilled 
lower level of employment. As modern capital 
intensive technology is introduced, either new 
technology renders human hands redundant or 
because of the skill involved women are placed by 
men to operate them. Since women lack access to 
training and upgradation of skills, chances of their 
being employed to work on sophisticated machinery 
are bleak. In the past, rationalisation cost women 
their jobs in the textile and jute industries among 
others. : 

A survey on the impact of technological changes 
on rural women in South Asia and elsewhere has 
shown that changes have led to greater concentration 
of women in domestic and non-market roles and in 
more labour intensive activities (Ahmed, 1985). Even 
when technological innovations have been 
introduced in women-specific activities, these have 
been taken over by men, simply because women lack 
corresponding skill development, training and 
working, capital, due to institutionalised gender 
biases. Therefore, it is essential that such 
organisational and institutional bottlenecks are taken 
care of, if the benefit of technological innovations are 
to reach women. 


Impact of globalisation and structural 
adjustment programmes on 
working women 


Unemployment/Employment 

The first and major impact is that jobs in the 
organised sector are shrinking even further. This is 
primarily because of the virtual ban on recruitment 


by the Government of India and most State 
governments which were and are the main 
employers of women. These include recruitment in 
schools and hospitals apart from Government offices. 
The latest instance is the privatisation of the 
insurance sector where 40 per cent of the employees 
are women. These jobs are now under threat. Over 5 
lakh small industries have closed down in the last 
few years throwing millions of workers out of 
employment. Traditional indutries like textiles have 
also faced a big crisis with thousands of workers 
losing their jobs. Women in families where 
retrenchment has taken place have often to bear the 
brunt going out to seek employment at low wages, 
including as domestic workers. 


In the eighties as part of poverty alleviation 
schemes and social sector schemes the Government 
had provided employment to poorer sections of 
women as anganwadi workers, health workers 
auxillary nurses and so on. Government cut back in 
funds in these schemes has affected both recruitment 
as well as conditions of service. For example, because 
the Government is not recruiting further staff, 
anganwadi workers have to perform a large number 
of services including health work as well as survey 
work for different Ministries of the Government, both 
Central and State. This is in addition to their own 
work of child care. At the same time they are not 
paid salaries in accordance to the rules governing 
other Government servants or even salaries 
commensurate to their work .About 1.2 million 
anganwadi workers and helpers get meagre wages 
known as “honorarium” ranging from Rs. 260 to Rs. 
650 a month. In some States, Governments are trying 
to privatise anganwadi projects or hand them over 
to NGOs. Another example is the scheme for rural 
midwifery. Thousands of women were trained, 
supplied a kit and were to be paid a minimum 
allowance per delivery. However this scheme has 
also been virtually disbanded. 


In the private sector there has been some 
increase in employment in particular sectors for 
women such as electronics, garments and in the 
export promotion zones. In a study conducted in the 
electronic sector it was found that women form 
around 40 per cent of workers in this industry and 
the figures are projected to grow further. A study 
conducted in 24 manufacturing units in and around 
Delhi (Chacchi, 1999) showed that 37 per cent are 
involved in assembly work while 23 per cent are 
doing soldering and 27 per cent are doing both. The 
data revealed a wide wage differential with only 16 
per cent of men and women getting the same wage. 
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The majority of women got wages less than men. In 
many units minimum wages are not being paid. 


There are several EPZs (export processing zones) 
set up in different regions. They are fortress like areas 
with several hundred factories surrounded by high 
walls, guarded by security forces almost like a 
defence high security zone. MNCs and Indian 
business have demanded and received assurances 
from the Government of protection against trade 
union activity in these zones. Thus even though 
legally workers do have the rights, in practice the 
way these areas are organised it is virtually 
impossible for a trade union to operate within the 
boundaries of the zone. Workers are literally 
transported in and out and contact with outsiders is 
forbidden. Even within the factory, during lunch 
hour, workers are watched. Women workers are dis- 
couraged to spend time with each other even during 
break time. The profile of women workers in these 
zones is mainly of young single women. These 
women are preferred by employers as they do not 
have to pay maternity benefit. These women are also 
more vulnerable and are available for long hours of 
overtime work. The garment industry in India was 
one of the earliest export oriented ones and 
unfortunately even though there are many women 
employers, this does not seem to have made any 
difference to the exploitative conditions of the 
women garment workers. The garment industry was 
also one of the earlier industries which flouted 
minimum labour standards with impunity in the 
name of dealing with fluctuations of demand for 
garments in the global market. Thus in many 
garment units, women workers are still piece rated, 
casual workers although they have been working in 
those units for years. The labour practices of MNCs 
are as bad if not worse than their Indian counterparts. 
In many of the newer electronic factories owned by 
MNCs minimum wages are not being paid and 
unionisation is banned in practice. 


Migration of single women workers looking for 
work has also increased through contractors and 
middlemen. These are the most vulnerable section 
of the new female workforce in industry as they are 
often socially isolated because of difficulties in 
communication. There is a telling example of a meat 
processing factory in a newly developing industrial 
area in Ghaziabad where women from Kerala were 
literally locked up by their employer, not allowed 
out even during the lunch break or after working 
hours. Dingy quarters had been provided within the 
premises and these women were working for 12 to 
14hours a day . When some of them tried to unionise 


they were dismissed. A study conducted by the 
Kerala Women’s Commission for example highlights 
the multifarious types of exploitation young Kerala 
women workers face in the export oriented fish 
processing Zones in some coastal areas in the country. 


Liberalisation has also affected adversely 
thousands of fisherworkers families with 
mechanised trawling by big vessels being allowed 
in many coastal area monopolising the catch. 
Practices of many of the big fishing companies 
include fishing during breeding time which also 
reduces the catch. 


Another area where there has been some 
increase in work is in the urban area of service 
industries like in hotels, travel services, tourist 
agencies, offices of MNCs. With the new potential 
of the information technology industry new 
opportunities will be there for women. Thousands 
of women students are now going in for computer 
technology courses in the hope of better employment 
possibilities. It is too early to say what the result will 
be but certainly aspirations are high. 


It is thus clear that SAP has had a differential 
impact and increased stratification among working 
women. A minority of urban educated women have 
benefitted through better employment opportunities 
in the service sector including the so-called glamour 
industries, and potential in the IT sector. The 
employment opportunities created have not been 
substantial to cover the loss of jobs through 
mechanisation on the one hand and cuts in 
Government initiated employment on the other. As 
mentioned earlier, the employment growth rate has 
come down in the nineties compared to the eighties 
as a result of structural adjustment policies. 


The impact of women in agriculture has been 
dealt with elsewhere in this volume so we are not 
going into the details here. It is however true tht the 
most adverse impact has been in the rural sector with 
the sharp decrease in work days on the one hand, 
leading to increased migration both male and female 


as well as the feminisation of the female rural work . 


force. But this is work at the lowest possible level 
The other aspect of cut down in Government 
and public sector employment is that it will directly 
affect the rights and interests of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe communities aas well as 
OBCs.Because of reservations in Government jobs 
there was at least some access to employment 
opportunities. Now this will be severely curtailed. 


Changing terms and conditions of work 
The terms and conditions of employment have 
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worsened with the Government itself giving the lead. 
In the name of cutting costs the Government has not 
only reduced the number of workers but also 
changed the nature of work agreements. In other 
words, jobs of a permanent character are being given 
out on contract or workers are being hired ona daily 
or casual basis. This has grave implications not only 
for job security, but also directly reduces the income 
and the bargaining capacity of the worker. Women 
employees particularly in the lower sectors as class 
four employees have faced the brunt with a large 
number of jobs casualised. Data from the national 
sample surveys show that the proportion of casual 
workers in the total female work force rose from 41 
per cent in 1990-91 to 45.3 per cent in 1993 to 19994. 
The proportion of regular workers fell from 4.5 per 
cent to 3.4 per cent over the same period. 


A significant trend is that of breaking up a 
composite production uniit and farming out different 
sections of the work to smaller units. In many 
industries including Government industries some 
work is farmed out to women in homebased work. 
In theory this would appear to be beneficial to 
women. But the reality is that the woman ends up 
subsidising the employer through bearing all 
infrastructrual costs sich as electricity, work site, 
sometimes even raw materials. and then getting paid 
a pittance for the work. The rates of homebased 
workers are shamefully and dismally low. Going by 
patterns of employment set by MNcs in many other 
developing countries, farming out work to women 
is a preferred and cheaper method used by many 
companies in garments, electronics, foootwear, etc. 
the trend in India is also growing. Thus the urgency 
for protective legislation in the interests of these 
sections of workers. 


With the development of the service sector and 
the entry of MNCs part time and so-called flexi work 
can also be expected to increase in India. 

Thus in general work conditions have 
deteriorated under SAP.First, by down playing 
labour rights and job security requirements, reforms 
have been seen as unfavourable to all workers, 
including women workers. To the extent security 
and protection at work are less common for new jobs, 
fresh entrants to the labour market bear the biggest 
brunt. Since they are entering the labour force at a 
higher rate than men, women are likely to be 
relatively more disadvantaged. Second, due to 
privatization of publicly owned concerns, a large 
number of workers are subjected to the insecurities 
of private sector jobs. Third, globalisation erodes the 
‘level playing field’ of domestic enterprises, whereby 
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these are likely to lose out in competition to 
multinational firms, thereby increasing the 
vulnerability of local workers, including women 
workers. 


Labour law amendments ? 


This is not to say that Indian industry has in any 
way been more sensitive to workers rights and needs. 
In the post liberalisation period the Government and 
employers are seeking far reaching changes in the 
labour laws including an exit policy which would 
give employers the right to dismiss or retrench 
workers at will. Other clauses relate to : 

(a) the Contract Labour Act, which is sought to be 
amended so as to do away with the provisions 
for abolition of contract labour, thus perpetuating 
and enlarging the deployment of contract labour. 
the restriction on night work for women is sought 
to be removed, especially in the Export 
Promotion zones, thereby forcing women to 
work at night, in spite of security and health 
hazards, for fear of being denied employment. 

There is a suggestion to do away with the 
compulsory rest period after 5 hours of work 
which will impact adversely on womens’ health. 


Registration of trade unions is sought to be 
curtailed by the imposition of innumerable 
conditionalities. 

(e) Amendments are sought in the Industrial 
Disputes Act to give employers the right to 
declare closure without any prior permission 
from the Government. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


Unpaid Work 

Overall, the implications of the structural 
adjustment programmes have been typically 
negative, in terms of reduced real incomes and 
standard of living for most women, along with a 
greater burden of unpaid work. In fact, one very 
common gender specific result of such policies is the 
increase in the unpaid labour women. 


The reduction of Government subsidies to 
energy sources and to basic amenities such as 
sanitation, water supply, public health and education 
services has not only reduced wage earners 
household incomes, but has put a special burden on 
women who generally bear the responsibility for 
providing these to the family. 

The reduction of food subsidies has put pressure 
on the food security of poor households and women 
are typically greater losers from this because of 
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culturally determined intra-household distribution 
patterns. 

A growing proportion of women are living in 
poverty which is accentuated by SAP which reduce 
existing public provision of “safety nets” and involve 
per capita cuts in public expenditure on food 
subsidies, health and education. 


The decline in the resources and effort expended 
upon the education, training and skill development 
of women and girls, which are crucial if women are 
to arrive at some degree of equality of social and 
economic opportunity, is another consequence of 
SAPs. 


The conclusion remains that structural 
adjustment programmes adversely affect the 
majority of women in every sphere- at work, in the 
home and in society. 


In the name of minimising the impacts, the 
solutions put forth are piece-meal developmental 
programme and schemes to help the poor people. 
The fact remains that development programmes have 
often failed to reach the very poor, especially women 
in extreme poverty. Credit for self-employment 
designed to benefit the poorest of the poor, often does 
not reach through conventional channels such as 
commercial banks, farmers’ banks or rural 
cooperative credit societies. For poor women, gender 
and poverty interact to make these structures 
virtually inaccessible. Most organisations develop 
centralised bureaucracies and are too inflexible to 
care of the needs and priorities of poor women. On _ 
their part, commercial banks and financial 
institutions prefer to concentrate on large loans 
because of economies in transaction costs. Also, in 
the absence of collateral securities, the poor are not 
perceived to be creditworthy. 


Conclusion 


The upper echelons of society and their 
spokespersons in the media, press for quicker 
reform, of course keeping their own interests in mind. 
Thus while the newspapers and the electronic media 
campaign for privatisation and the free entry of 
multinationals in a sector like insurance, they 
jealously guard their own monopolies in the name 
of protecting Indian public opinion from being 
subverted by the foreign press! Sections of the 
educated youth, including young educated women 
have also supported the liberalisation process, 
hoping that new avenues and career options will 
open up. Certainly developments in information 
technology and software have provided new types 


of employment. The numbers involved are miniscule 
compared to the number of educated unemployed 
young women and men, but illusions are certainly 
created. Thus while a small section of Indian society 
presses for further reform and sections of the middle 
class harbour hopes and illusions that their living 
standards will improve, the large majority not only 
have no benefits, but have to bear the high costs of 
the reform process. Working women are the worst 
victims. 

Globalisation perpetuates further inequalities 
and driv es the state towards a denial of democracy. 
While at the international level the New International 
Economic Order seeks to establish and strengthen 
world hegemony of developed countries principally 
the US, MNCs and TNCs which have no 
accountability to the countries of their operations 
undermine demcracy internally. The WTO,IMF and 
the World Bank have created over the past decade 
an entire regimen of trade agreements which are 
aimed at undermining principles of national 
soverignty, at intrusion into the realm of domestic 
jurusdiction and adding to the manipulative 
potential of outside agencies with a view to political 
destabilisation. Despite all talk of ‘freedom’, 
globalisation in a unipolar world actually constricts 
possibilities of exploring new or different choices vis- 
a-vis development, even as it nurtures the most 
lucrative illicit arms trade and fuels the resurgence 
of repressive policies and politics. 

In view of the above it is imperative that both 
macro and micro policy frameworks and their 
implementation be subjected to strict reviews, 
women be involved in decision-making at all levels, 
including where policy decisions are taken on the 
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path and nature of development to be pursued. It is 
in this light, that women’s assertion in democratic 
fora and the need for greater opportunities to 
participate in decision-making have to be 
understood and legislated upon. Governance is not 
just important as an end in itself; rather the process 
of Governance, the agencies entrusted with 
Governance have to be democratised if economic 
processes are to serve the needs of pro-women 
oriented development and social emancipation. 


DEMANDS 


A reversal of policies of SAP which impinge on 
national and workers interests 

Right to work to be made a fundamental right 
Equal wages for women and implementation of 
minimum wages. Women’s representatives in 
all monitoring bodies to be set up 

Provision of social security benefits including 
child care and insurance 

Legislation for homebased workers and for the 
unorganised sector 

Comprehensive legislation for agricultural 
workers 

Easy credit to self employed women 

Increase in salaries to anganwadi workers and 
end to privatisation of anganwadis 

Supreme Court guidelines against sexual 
harassment to be implemented. Government to 
enact a legislation with appropriate provisions 
for both unorganised and organised sector 
Campaigns against negative portrayal of 
working women in the media. 
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Microcredit and its role in 


poverty alleviation 


hat is Microcredit? 


Microcredit would appear to have become 
the mantra of today’s development orthodoxy. While 
the World Bank hosts annual international 
microcredit summits, our own SIDBI has created a 
Foundation for Micro Credit and NABARD does not 
lag far behind. What is it about? 


Micro credit is a scheme whereby the poor lend 
to the poor. This is in the background of current 
policies of structural adjustment where it is taken as 
a given that the formal banking sector has no such 
responsibility. Since the gap is being filled by 
usurious moneylenders reflected in higher figures 
of rural indebtedness, funding agencis like the World 
Bank are pushing microcredit as a viable alternative. 


The micro credit strategy is to organize a Self 
Help Group of 15-20 local residents in a 
neighbourhood, usually women, who meet regularly 
to save and circulate their savings as low-interest 
loans within their group, whenever a member needs 
a loan. The peer pressure exerted by the groups and 
the local context of its operation usually ensure 
prompt repayment of loans. The safe savings 
mechanism that the SHGs promote also meet a 
desperate need of its members to save safely, as their 
savings capacity of Rs.5 or Rs. 10 a week cannot be 
accommodated by today’s rigid banking structure. 


The context of its emergence 


In the 70’s, the performance of State-sponsored 
Development Finance Institutions (such as Regional 
Rural Banks in India) across the world, were drawing 
flak from funding agencies like the World Bank and 
the IMF. While mismanagement of funds of many of 
these institutions was a reality, the thrust of the 
programmes of funding agencies was to allow free 
play to the market in the determination of credit 
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policies. Privatisation of the banking sector and the 
withdrawal of the State in the provision of easy loans 
being one aspect of the programme. 


The theory of micro credit as a poverty 
alleviation programme was picked up by the World 
Bank on the basis of the experience of the Grameen 
Bank of Bangladesh which demonstrated the 
dramatic potential for loan recovery and established 
the credit-worthiness of the poor. By doing so, it 
captured the imagination of the commercial banking 
structure, which responded by gradually directing 
its loan portfolios towards Government or NGO 
sponsored Self Help Groups (SHGs). The SHGs also 
seemed to set up channels for more effective delivery 
of Government services in developing countries. For 
the World Bank this experiment was useful as an 
example for other third world countries where its 
macro policies were further marginalising the poor. 
The Grameen Bank was used as a model to soften 
the impact of structural adjustment policies. 


In India, the period of structural adjustment 
policies in the late 1980s and 1990s have been 
characterised by a decline in rural credit, credit for 
agriculture, credit for the poor, credit for priority 
sectors (including small scale industry). There has 
been a decline in credit from commercial banks as 
well as in Government-sponsored or subsidised 
credit such as for the IRDP. Given this decline, and 
the fact that access to credit is a major constraint in 
equitable growth, the expansion of microcredit is 
no more than a drop in the ocean. 

Further,the World Bank’s call for the extension 
of microcredit to 100 million of the world’s poorest 
by 2005 A.D is premised on a perception of micro 
credit not as a tool to organize or mobilize the poor 
to claim their rights, but as a panacea for all economic 
ills - the magic wand that can wish away poverty 
without having to address the uncomfortable issue 


of inequitable ownership of wealth and resources. It 
is being used as a containment strategy as 
propagated by the World Bank, since the larger 
context of market economies and its inequitable 
social order are taken as given. 


But we also see a massive mobilization of 
women by the SHGs worldwide. In India, 35,000 
groups are reported to have been credit linked to 
banks. What can be the approach of a women’s 
movement wedded to a vision of equity and 
distributive justice to this development? 


Women’s need for credit 


Millions of women working in the household 
sector, in homebased work, in dairying and animal 
husbandry and other sectors of the unorganised 
sphere, desperately require credit to make their work 
viable as also as a means to break dependence on 
middlemen. But women’s credit needs, particularly 
poor women’s credit needs have been completely 
ignored both in the earlier schemes as well as the 
structural adjustment blueprints Credit is almost 
always given to male members of the family. Women 
were rarely consulted. Yet in a situation where more 
and more women are taking primary responsibilities 
for family survival reflected in Government statistics, 
credit becomes a crucial element in poor women’s 
economic strategies. This requires immediate 
recognition and redressal. Women do look at micro 
credit as a mean of immediate relief. 


Immediate relief from moneylenders 


Indebtedness of poor rural families for personal 
loans for expenses like doctors’ bills, medicines, 
marriages, repair of huts etc is increasing. 
Moneylenders charge high interest rates between 60 
and 120 percent per annum, which vary from region 
to region. Self help groups provide some relief from 
these blood sucking money lenders. That even the 
small, easy access consumption loans provide 
women immediate economic relief is evident from, 
the number of members who used these loans to 
retrieve mortgaged ration cards and family jewellery 
and repay earlier high-interest loans from usurious 
moneylenders. Even this credit assistance can 
enhance their manoeuvrability in an economic 
environment growing increasingly hostile to their 
survival struggles. 

Women’s independent access to easy credit 
certainly plays a role in enhancing her status both 
within the family and the community. There are some 
examples from Orissa where groups who have saved 
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a substantial amount of money decided to extend 
loans to the community at rates that were much less 
than rates charged by moneylenders. They certainly 
earned the wrath and enmity of the moneylenders 
but their standing in the community went up. 


Potential as a self organizing tool 


The credit cooperatives organized exclusively 
for women have, world-wide, demonstrated a 
tremendous potential for organization building 
through intervention in everyday struggles of poor 
women - rural and urban. Their decentralized 
neighbourhood-based structure makes it possible for 
women in remote rural areas facing severe social 
constraints on their mobility to participate in village 
- level group meetings and local community-specific 
action. Their mobilizational potential owes largely 
to the fact that they are able to tap and draw on spaces 
available to women even within the existing 
oppressive patriarchal contexts. 


If we understand poverty as demeaning the 
lives of the poor not only through material 
deprivation but also through social isolation, 
powerlessness and humiliation, credit cooperatives 
do offer the potential to emerge as women’s Sanghas 
that demonstrate that change can inhere in collective, 
united action. In various villages where SHGs exist, 
members have stopped the brewing and sale of illicit 
liquor, challenged appropriation of community 
resources by the powerful, successfully petitioned 
for road, electricity and public transport facilities and 
checked corruption in the functioning of the Public 
Distribution System. Their successes testify to the 
new-found confidence, community respect and 
bargaining power with local authorities they now 
command. This feature cannot, however, be assumed 
to be intrinsic to credit cooperatives, as some status 
quoist organizations that run SHGs are known to 
caution their members against “meddling in 
community affairs and local politics”. 


Another hopeful feature of credit cooperatives 
where women’s organizations are concerned are their 
sometimes-manifested watchdog qualities - in some 
instances they closely monitor families of violent 
husbands and provide solidarity and direct 
interventional help to women in situations of 
domestic violence. The role of the spirit of give and 
take and mutual cooperation and accommodation 
of other’s needs which underlies the credit 
transactions in fostering this groundswell of empathy 
and solidarity needs to be appreciated. The creation 
of a local community of support for battered women 
is no mean achievement from the view-point of 


building a grassroots women’s movement 

SHGs have also been extolled for their role in 
helping identify and draw out latent leadership 
potential in women. Many have contested Panchayat 
elections in different states. 


Poverty alleviation 


But what role can microcredit play in the 
alleviation of poverty by extending income 
generating loans? 

The record of microcredit as a poverty 
alleviation programme is mixed. The Government 
and official agencies wrongly define a “success story” 
in terms of money saved in the bank, or the size and 
frequency of loans given or the the percentage of 
loans repayed in time or even before time. But how 
have the loans been used? Are the productive assets 
generated by microcredit benefitting the woman? 
Has it provided her relief on a short term or a long 
term basis and so on are some of the questions which 
need to form measurements for the success or failure 
of microcredit.The single most important factor is 
whether the SHG or the individual has been able to 
lessen her exploitation by the immediate economic 
environment she works in. 


Firstly, it is completely wrong to assume that 
the poor see self enterprise as the best means of 
livelihood. On the contrary experience of working 
with agricultural workers and landless daily wage 
workers shows that the main demand of these 
sections is for land and more regular waged work. 
The new policies have led to a decrease in the number 
of workdays on land as well as the virtual scrapping 
of all Government provided schemes for work in the 
rural areas. Vast sections of poor women demand 
not credit but regular work. Secondly,income 
generating credit assistance as a strategy for poverty 
alleviation. has a differential impact dependent on 
the socio-economic background of the individual. As 
the poor are never a homogenous group, upper and 
middle income sections within the poor are found to 
respond better to such assistance than the core poor 
sections as access to markets, investible resources, 
risk absorbing capacity etc are decisive elements here. 
Impact studies of such loans from various countries 
show that a significant minority of core poor sections 
did become worse off after receiving an enterprise 
loan due to business failure, losses and further 
indebtedness. As poverty has multiple, interlocking 
dimensions, when the macro dynamics of markets 
remain untouched, giving a poor person an income 
generating loan does not automatically empower her. 
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It is here that the State has to play an important role 
in helping product distribution, supply of raw 
materials, marketing and so on. 

When women who are already running a petty 
enterprise, borrow from the group to invest and 
expand their scale of operation, they draw on their 
existing experience and market niche and are often 
able to absorb the risk. But they do face the pitfalls 
of takeover of local markets by bigger businesses. 
Group enterprises in particular invariably have to 
deal with problems of raw material and marketing . 
The Government as part of the liberalization policies 
is retreating from providing support to these micro 
enterprises. Thousands of cooperatives of traditional 
artisans have collapsed because the state has 
removed subsidies on the provision of raw materials 
and assistance in marketing. Yet the experience of 
most SHGs is that to be successful as a viable income- 
generating centre, they require the help of either the 
government or a well-connected NGO. 


The DWCRA groups of Andhra Pradesh are a 
case in point. Although these are not SHGs in the 
sense mentioned earlier, their experience is 
illustrative of problems facing income generating 
schemes. The state government provided marketing 
facilities and outlets for the handicrafts and garments 
that the groups were producing. It is this critical 
marketing assistance that has helped the groups 
survive.However the Government is now 
withdrawing the support and the entire DWCRA 
programme is being disbanded. Women are getting 
disillusioned. DWCRA group members now 
campaign for land distribution on the basis of their 
experience in the difficulties of running such groups 
as a sustainable and viable enterprise. In other States — 
also, the scheme has failed precisely because the 
women’s groups could not compete in the market. 


The future for microenterprises in an 
international arena which is increasingly tipped in 
favour of global corporations and where small scale 
enterprises are everywhere being swallowed up by 
the relentless forces unleashed by liberalization 
policies, is, indeed, doubtful. 


Dropouts 


Microcredit’s role in combating poverty should 
also be evaluated by its capacity to reduce the 
economic vulnerability of a poor household by 
preventing its economic downslide after suffering a 
crisis such as the death or illness of an earning 
member, loss or damage to an asset etc. How good 
are micro credit schemes as a buffer during crisis? 


Poor women are sometimes forced to leave their 
savings group due to inability to save the required 
minimum monthly amount and to repay any future 
loan due to the death of a husband and consequent 
setback to family income. The group sympathizes 
with the woman’s predicament but its capacity to 
accommodate her crisis in such circumstances, is 
limited unless the organization has an easy-access, 
and highly effective, emergency or contingency fund. 
Even Grameen Bank’s track record in this area is 
unimpressive. 


The dangers of State co-option 


Although microcredit was started as an intiative 
by the non Government sector It is now sort to be 
coopted by the funding agencies and the State . The 
Government uses Anganwadi workers as agents or 
through the State Women’s Development 
Corporations to set up such groups without the other 
crucial aspect of social and political awareness 
advance. It is thus reduced to yet another 
Government schemeThis brings up the need to be 
sensitive to the dangers of the State using Self Help 
Groups to legitimize itself. The problem lies largely 
with the Government's perception of SHGs as merely 
credit delivery mechanisms through which free 
giveaways and matching grants can be doled out to 
the poor with all the existing corruption and 
bureaucratic redtapism. Such intervention only ends 
up fostering a culture of dependence. In some areas, 
the Government replaces itself with NGOs 
Democratic women’s organisations striving to use 
SHGs to build a self-reliant and independent 
women’s movement must ensure that their efforts 
are not co-opted by state structures. Substantial 
governmental interventions need also to be viewed 
in the context of the commercial viability of many of 


these women-run small enterprises in the absence 
of active state intervention in developing marketing 
linkages. 

It is thus obvious that Government should not 
directly run Self Help Groups as it lacks the 
perspective of building a self-reliant, independent 
women’s movement; it is only when such a spirit 
underlies SHG efforts, that one can hope to work 
towards women’s empowerment. However, the 
Government should play a supportive role by 
organizing financial support for training and 
assuring markets for the goods produced by the 
women’s cooperatives. 


In the long run, there must be a change in 
government's economic policy away from its current 
tilt favouring Multi National Corporations and 
towards small and rural enterprises. Even as SHG’s 
organize women and make it possible for them to 
enter the production arena, only a pro-small and pro- 
poor state policy can assure the success and economic 
viability of their enterprises. 


Conclusion 


No linear, facile relationship can be assumed 
between microenterprise credit assistance and 
automatic poverty alleviation. We are critical of the 
“salvation through micro enterprise” myth 
celebrated by World Bank and similar international 
organizations . We see micro credit as one of several 
strategies required to push for women’s economic 
advance and assertion. At the same time given the 
inhospitable context provided by the structural 
adjustment policies, it is clear that all such efforts 
have to be linked to a more holistic and 
comprehensive approach towards women’s 
economic rights. 


The MALAR Example 


A mere four and a half year experiment in 
organizing women through SHGs, initiated by the 
Tamilnadu Science Forum ( member-organization 
of the All India People’s Science Network) in 
Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu, has 
mobilized over 10,000 women through 550 savings 
groups spanning the district. Starting with a 
Rs.2000 loan assistance from the district TNSF unit 
to print savings pass books and utilizing the mass 
volunteer base generated by the literacy 
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movement in the district and the activist energies 
of unpaid ex-literacy programme coordinators, 
MALAR has carved a secure niche for itself, 
stubbornly maintaining its independence from both 
government and non-government funding 
agencies. The TNSF credit cooperative network 
which has since taken root in other districts - 1200 
groups in 10 districts as of now - has steadfastly 
refused direct financial assistance from external 


Cont’d on next page 


funding agencies, or even banks, to meet their 
organizational expenses and running costs. A 
percentage of interest income generated from 
group loans and an annual membership fee of 
Rs.10 per member remain their primary sources 
of income-generation. 


In the MALAR experience while monthly 
group meetings are sufficient for effective credit 
delivery, weekly meetings alone ensure that the 
members work as a group. This helps them to 
understand not only each other’s problems but to 
raise their awareness through sharing of literature, 
political happenings, Government policies and so 
on. This has a direct impact on the functioning of 
the credit and loan giving decision making process 
also and helps make the women more 
independent. Creating a unified consciousness 
_ about social structures and vested interests which 
perpetuate patriarchy and poverty is an openly- 
declared priority for MALAR. 

@ MALAR member Daisy’s husband was 
astounded when he found that her group members 
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entered his house and took Daisy away as he was 
battering his pregnant wife; they raised the money 
for her to go away to her natal family’s village for 
a few months. He began to realize that equations 
between him and his wife had changed for good 
when he found that they intervened to stop him 
whenever he tried to hit her and soundly abused 
him for being a good-for-nothing wastrel who had 
the gall to beat his hard working wife. 


@ The two policemen in mufti who came to 
collect their regular weekly bribe for permitting 
sale of liquor in Koovum Panchayat, Thiruvallur 
district, were in for a nasty surprise one night 
when about 40 of the village women swooped on 
them with sticks and beat them within an inch of 
their lives all the while threatening to kill them if 
they ever returned again. . The women who are 
members of two savings groups of that village said 
that they resorted to this action only after realizing 
that neither the Panchayat nor the local authorities 
were willing to heed their plea to stop the sale of 
arrack in their village. 


WTO, National Sovereignty and 


Women’s concerns 


he importance of WTO can be understood 

better if we approach the issue from a 
historical perspective. History shows that ‘trade’ has 
always been an instrument for advancing the 
interests of imperialism. Wherever and whenever 
the ships carrying goods under the East India 
Company reached Indian ports, the Union Jack flew 
atop what soon became the colonial office, from 
where the rule of Pax Brittanica was soon to emanate. 
Today theses labels, the flags and countries names 
may have changed but the underlying logic remains 
the same. If the WTO functions as a trade regulatory 
body, it does so on terms of big capital represented 
by MNCs. There is no room for any doubt. Hence, 
the question posed by activists critiquing the current 
phase of globalisation. Do we want Free Trade or 
Fair Trade ? 


The mandate of WTO, however, extends far 
beyond promoting imperialist interest through rules 
and regulations on international trade. It directly 
impinges on the sovereign rights of the member 
countries in domestic policy making. 


WTO and National Sovereignty 


The General Agreement on Trade and Tariff 
(GATT) was established in 1947 as a forum, where 
member countries could negotiate mutual reduction 
of tariffs on industrial products and thus enhance 
the volume of world trade. To the extent that trade 
between unequal partners results in unequal 
exchange, it had an in-built imperialist content. 
However, the provisions of GATT respected national 
autonomy and scrupulously avoided interfering in 
matters which fell within the domestic jurisdiction 
of member countries. 
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The eighth round of GATT held at Uruguay 
made a radical departure from the established 
practice. It covered new areas like trade in 
agriculture and services and brought in agendas of 
Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS) 
and Trade Related Investment Measures (TRIMS) 
under its purview.. Thus, it encroached on the 
domestic jurisdiction of member countries to 
determine laws regarding protection of intellectual 
property rights and rules and regulations governing 
international investments. Naturally, the Uruguay 
round proved highly controversial and took eight 
years (1986-1994). The final act of Uruguay round, 
which was signed in Marrakesh on 15" April 1994 
established WTO as a permanent world body 
regulating trade and trade related matters. The 
membership of WTO entailed accepting all the 
results of the Uruguay Round without exception. 
The articles of the final 550 page agreement are now 
entrenched in international law. WTO is thus 
empowered by international law to abrogate 
sovereign rights of member countries by enforcing 
international discipline in several areas which are 
directly or indirectly related to trade. Further, it has 
an in-built provision to extend its domain and bring 
in newer areas under its jurisdiction. 

As the terms of international discipline are 
dictated by the US, European Union and Japan, it is 
the developing world whose sovereign space has 
been annexed by the new world trade regime. In 
fact, the negotiations between developed countries 
take place behind closed doors , where the 
representatives of developing countries are not even 
allowed to enter. In Seattle, the Latin America , 
Caribbean and African countries lodged a formal 
protest for not being allowed to participate in 
negotiations. 


Intellectual Property 

National intellectual property (Patent) regime 
was never considered the subject matter of trade 
rules. In 1988, a powerful offensive launched by 
American, European and Japanese drugs and 
pharmaceutical industries culminated in its inclusion 
in the Uruguay round. The entire approach and 
structure of the “Agreement on TRIPs” runs counter 
to provisions in India’s Patent Act 1970. The Indian 
Patent Act has been hailed world wide as a model of 
independent economic development for poor 
countries. It ensures self reliant growth of industry 
and technology and ensures availability of essential 
drugs at affordable prices. 

TRIPs puts the protection of private monopoly 
rights of the inventors as the main, if not exclusive, 
objective of the new international regime. To this end, 
it does not permit any exclusion. It does not 
countenance denial of patents to products in vital 
areas of drugs , pharmaceuticals and chemicals. It 
lays down a uniformly long term of twenty years 
for all products. The strengths of India’s Patent Act 
are incompatible with the philosophy and approach 
of TRIPs. We are being forced to eliminate these 
strengths in following the mode of compliance with 
the WTO. It means adverse consequences for 
indigenous research and development , greater 
degree of dependence and higher prices of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. The other area where TRIPs 
agreement would have adverse consequences is 
agriculture. We discuss this separately. 


Trade Related Investment 
Measures (TRIMS) 
The agreement on trade-related investment 


measures calls for notification and removal of all 
rules requiring firms to meet export targets, use a 


certain amount of local material and link imports to © 


exports. The developing countries are required to 
comply by 2000. Already, the European Union has 
complained about India’s practice in the automobile 
sector, where must the manufacturers introduce 
progressive indigenisation. Clearly the agreement 
facilitates profit making of MNCs at the cost of 
adverse consequences on our balance of payments 
and development of local industry. Worse still is the 
process established in the review provision of TRIMS, 
which calls for an open ended review of investment 
and competition policies. The exercise is designed 
towards bringing into existence an international 
regime on investment which will eliminate all 
regulatory and policy making power of the nation 
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states and leave the field free for multinationals. The 
Multilateral Investment Agreement that the 
European Union wanted to discuss in Seattle would 
standardise rules for investment , give foreign firms 
the same rights as domestic firms, protect them from 
expropriation and make infringement of the fact a 
subject of WTO dispute settlement process. 


The emergence of such an agreement would 
constitute the ultimate act of annexation of economic 
sovereignty of the developing countries by powerful 
industrial states and their multinationals. 


WTO Regime and 
De-Industrialisation 


Conventional wisdom tells us that increase in 
international trade increases economic activity and 
brings in prosperity to all concerned. The WTO 
regime, however, engenders the opposite. The 
implications of TRIPS and TRIMS , the opening up 
of service sector (rather financial and banking 
infrastructure) to foreign investors and removal of 
quantitative restrictions on imports has had a serious 
impact on organised and _ unorganised 
manufacturing in the country. More than the 
production figures the adverse consequences are 
visible in the emerging employment situation in the 
country. The share of employment in manufacturing 
is going down both in the organised and unorganised 
sector. The share of wages as a proportion of Net 
Value Added has gone down. The real wage rate for 
a majority of the workforce has remained stagnant 
or declined. The poverty ratio has gone up. All this 
for the people of India when the country has attained 
6 to 7 percent growth rate in the liberalised era . 


WTO and Women 


WTO regime by curtailing the economic space 
available to the working class and incapacitating the 
state in pursuing developmental goals affects the 
interests of women both as wage earners and in their 
role of fulfilling household requirements without 
resources and adequate infra-structural facilities. 
However, there are specific areas where women’s 
impoverishment can be directly traced to WTO 
conditionalities. 


Women in Agriculture 


The majority of women are engaged in 
agriculture and allied activities (78 per cent of the 
total female work force). Most of them belong either 
to the small \ marginal farm household or land less 


labour households. The livelihood of these poor 
women would be directly threatened by the WTO 
provisions on agriculture and the manner in which 
they are being implemented, The 1994 Uruguay 
agreement on “agriculture” committed members to 
(i) reduce subsidies on agriculture and (ii) lower 
export subsidies. The manner of implementation is 
such that while the developing countries are being 
forced to remove import restrictions , the developed 
countries either directly refuse to comply by the 
requirements of reducing subsidies or device some 
alternative means of subsidising the farm sector. The 
net result is that the agribusiness in developed world 
finds newer avenues for profit making and the small 
and marginal farmers in the developing world are 
uprooted from their low level subsistence 
equilibrium. Phillipines is a graphic example. 
Following the Uruguay round, Philippines 
liberalised trade on a wide range of agricultural 
commodities. This resulted in a 30 per cent fall in 
the domestic price of maize. The imported maize 
from US sold dirt cheap. This was possible because 
per capita subsidy to the US farmer in 1995 was 
around $ 29,000 , which was 100 times the total 
annual income of an average Philippines farmer. 
Maize being a prominent crop , the livelihood of 1.2 
million farmers was disrupted. It is true that 
dramatic instances cannot be cited in the case of India 
till now, but the ill effects of the exposure to the 
international markets are already visible. Removal 
of quantitative controls on imports and progressive 
reduction of tariff level can affect some of the 
important crops like rice, sugar, oilseeds 
rubber,cotton etc. and put a big question mark on 
future of the rural community in large tracts of our 
hinterland. 

The other major threat to the poor farmers 
livelihood arises because of TRIPS agreement. Under 
the new patent regime the patenting procedure is to 
extend to plant variety and seeds. The Plant'Variety 
and farmers Rights Bill which are under 
consideration presently seeks to benefit only the large 
seed corporations and large farmers. 

The Bill is meant to provide incentives to seed 
breeders. It is hoped that increased private 
investment in plant breeding and innovations would 
benefit the farmers by making available new seed 
varieties. But these seed varieties are in private hands 
and their distribution is geared to profit motive, only 
large farmers can benefit. With big capital coming 
into agriculture the large number of indigenous crop 
varieties get extinct and the farmers growing these 
varieties get reduced to the status of wage earners. 
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Further, the indigenous knowledge in the use 
of herns and roots for medicinal purpose by adivasi 
communities and particularly woman has already 
been hijacked by MNCs. Thus US companies have 
taken out patents for the use of neem, karela (bitter 
gourd) and turmeric. 


Women in Export Enterprises 


The import liberalisation under the WTO 
regime has forced the developing world to enter into 
a cut throat competition in exports. The main 
advantage that manufactured exports of the 
developing world enjoy is the cheap labour 
availability. And the cheap labour in two important 
areas- the electronics and garments is largely female 
labour. The miserable working conditions , 
extremely low wages and no union rights for women 
in export industries have been elaborated in 
sufficiently many places. 

What we need to point out is that India and 
other developing countries are keen to promote 
exports in textile and want the developed countries 
to revise the mutlifibre agreement. However, the 
resulting gains from increased exports are not likely 
to improve the lot of women workers in garment 
units. 

In Seattle, India has vociferously opposed the 
inclusion of the social cause in the WTO agenda. 
While we agree that the US or EU cannot impose 
labour and environmental norms on us and violate 
our sovereign rights, we insist that government 
accord utmost priority to ensuring minimal labour 
standards in the production units in unorganised 
sector. And we must insist that gains of increased 
exports must necessarily be shared with the workers 
in providing them better working conditions and 
better wages. 


Seattle and Beyond 

The third ministerial conference of WTO was 
organised at Seattle for finalising the agenda for 
negotiations to be held in the year 2000. Apart from 
reviewing the agreements of the Uruguay round and 
discussing implementation issues. The US and EU 
were interested in introducing various new issues 
like Multilateral Investment Agreement, competition 
policies, transparency in Government procurement 
and e-commerce. In addition there were non-trade 
issues environment and labour standards to be 
discussed. 

The Seattle meeting witnessed 50,000 
representatives of civil society protesting against the 


WTO policies. Confusion and protests permeated 
the conference venue as well. The meeting dispersed 
without a formal declaration. The happenings at 
Seattle undoubtedly demonstrate a rising militant 
protest against the WTO trade regime. The deadlock 
at Seattle, however, does not mean that the 
inequitable pro-MNC WTO regime would make the 
slightest concession for poor people of the 
developing world in the future rounds of 
negotiations. The people’s struggle still has a long 
way to go. , 

In the meanwhile, it is necessary that the people 
of India work out an unambiguous stand on various 
issues and press the Government to represent not 
just the capitalist interests of the country but the 


people at large. 
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To the extent that peoples protests influence 
official negotiations, we must also establish contact 
with like minded civilian groups in other countries 
and evolve a pro-people common agenda. 

It is important to determine the bottom line, the 
non-negotiable minimum in the vital spheres. In the 
case of patent laws and liberalisation agenda, we 
must work out the minimum rings of safeguards to 
be retained. Under no circumstances should we allow 
further impoverishment of our majority workforce 
in agriculture. 

Women’s movements in India are committed to 
national sovereignty and are opposed to new 
methods of colonisation .We must link up with other 
like minded organisations to take the struggle 


forward. 


Women and Environment 


he links between gender, poverty and environ 

mental degradation have been clearly estab- 
lished. Large segments of India’s rural population 
depend on rain-fed subsistence farming. Women 
from landless and small and marginal farmers’ 
households supplement their subsistence needs by 
collecting bio mass. There are strong links between 
subsistence activities of poorer households and pro- 
tection and productivity of natural resources. 


The Fourth World Conference on women 
(Beijing, 1995) identified twelve critical areas of con- 
cern including women and environment and 
adopted a Platform for Action defining a set of stra- 
tegic objectives and actions to be taken by the year 
2000 by Governments, NGOs, international commu- 
nity and the private sector. Beijing Platform for Ac- 
tion (PFA) drew attention to the worsening condi- 
tions and destruction of fragile eco-systems displac- 
ing communities, especially women, from produc- 
tive activities. The PFA stated that ‘poverty and en- 
vironment degradation are closely interrelated. 
While poverty results in certain kinds of environ- 
mental stress, the major cause of the continued dete- 
rioration is the unsustainable pattern of consump- 
tion and production in industrialised countries’. The 
deterioration of natural resources has affected 


women’s income-generating activities, subsistence _ 


needs and provision of food and nutrition. 


The UN Conference on Environment and De- 
velopment (UNCED, Rio, 1992) covered a range of 
global and local issues relating to democratic rights 
of people, environmental ethics and accountability, 
consumerism, debt and trade, threats to bio-diver- 
sity, alternative energy sources, bio-technologies, 
militarism, women’s rights, poverty and livelihood 
questions, land rights, food security and so on. Out- 
puts from Rio included ‘The Rio Declaration’ and 
Agenda 21. Agenda 21 emphasises the need to inte- 
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grate environmental sustainability with gender 
equality and justice. Gender and equity issues in 
access and control over resources are critical in de- 
termining women’s participation. In each society 
gender division of labour and culturally ascribed 
roles and responsibilities form the basis of women’s 
roles and responsibilities. The World Commission 
on Environment and Development (1987) also ac- 
knowledged that achieving sustainability implies a 
radical transformation in present day economies and 
the way resources are owned, consulted and 
mobilised. It also argued for decentralised manage- 
ment of resources upon which local communities 
depend. 

From the early 70s, environmental movements 
have focussed on the relationship between local and 
regional eco-systems and how these have been trans- 
formed by capitalist development and production 
systems. New production technologies, economic 
institutions and macro policies for natural resource 
management have altered people's relationship with 
resources and their access and control over it. 
Ground water technologies, fishing trawlers, inland 
prawn cultivation, private commercial plantations 
on farmlands, large dams, derecognition of commu- 
nity rights to forests and so on have resulted in a 
progressive deprivation of poor particularly women 
from rural households. 

The larger environmental movements like 
chipko in the Himalayas, Narmada Bachao Andolan, 
Silent Valley Agitation, agitations over Chilka lake, 
mining leases etc. have focussed on macro policies 
of resource use; threat to bio-diversity, displacement 
of large population and the issues of rehabilitation. 
Grassroots environmental actions have focussed 
more on issues of daily subsistence and survival of 
poor rural women. Local initiatives by women and 
user groups have helped in articulating collective 


concerns and stakes in local resource management. 


Centralised state planning and governance, pro- 
gressive state control of resources and erosion of cus- 
tomary rights of users have led to increasing costs of 
management, increasing exploitation of natural re- 
sources and decline of traditional systems and insti- 
tutions of natural resource management. The lack 
of correspondence between local community’s per- 
spectives and approaches and perspectives of state, 
bureaucracy and legal structures, has resulted in 
growing conflicts among different groups. Market 
penetration and changing valuation of resources 
have led to illegal extraction of high value resources. 
Contending claims of developmental needs of na- 
tional economy and subsistence needs of economy 
of the poor are pitted against each other. The growth 
ideology remains energy and resource intensive, and 
largely indifferent to the plight of the underprivi- 
leged. The profit oriented modes of resource use are 
threatening the viability of subsistence oriented use 
of natural resources. The nature of contradiction 
between local issues of subsistence and survival and 
macro processes of economic growth reflect the con- 
flict between interests of women and men from dif- 
ferent classes. Development interventions reinforce 
class and gender inequalities. 

To preserve the depleting natural resources, 
Government of India has taken up extensive pro- 
tected areas programmes such as Wildlife Protection 
Act (1972), National Forest Policy (forest became a 
concurrent subject through 42™ Constitutional 
Amendment Act, 1977), Forest Conservation Act 
(1980), Panchayat (Extension of Scheduled Areas) Act 
1996, policy for people’s participation, 1988 and 1990 
and government notification for Joint Forest Man- 
agement. The Expert Committee appointed in 1997 
to review the 1988 policy suggested participation of 
local community as crucial for protection and devel- 
opment of degraded forests. 


Community-based Initiatives for Natural 
Resource Management: Women’s Agency 
in Resisting New Mechanisms of Control 
and Building Alliances 

Over the years participation of local communi- 
ties in conservation, regeneration of resources and 
management has gained ground. There are ump- 
teen examples of conflicts and protests of resource 
users as well as local initiatives to protect user rights. 

While broader spectrum of gender relations 
deny women ownership and control over local re- 
sources however, because of a gender division of 
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labour women have a greater stake in distribution 
and management of natural resources. 

Rural women’s organisations around wasteland 
development, regeneration of degraded forest and 
commonland, watershed management, protection of 
village forests etc. have helped them to meet their 
bio-mass needs as well as in creating a legitimate 
social space for negotiation. The local organisations 
have also helped them in dealing with a broad range 
of issues. Four peasant women’s conferences 
organised in India, Bangladesh, Nepal and Pakistan 
clearly brought out women’s common concerns and 
their dependence on natural resources particularly 
common resources. Women representing twenty- 
nine groups from different parts of India identified 
the core issues affecting their livelihood — land deg- 
radation, poor maintenance of land records, defor- 
estation and problems of water resource manage- 
ment. They demanded strengthening of women’s 
voices in local decision-making processes and the 
need to recover and expand women’s traditional 
rights with greater security of tenure. 


A special Report from Bhusra (Muzaffarpur 
district) Bihar narrates an unusual success story of 
women of the Mallah (fisher folk) community who 
have defied patriarchal oppression to set up 
“Machuarin Mahila Sahayog Samiti” (fisherwomen 
cooperative society) to reclaim the local ponds 
spreading over 350 acres covered with hyacinth and 
have obtained a licence for carrying out fishing ac- 
tivity. They took loan from Rashtriya Mahila Kosh 
(National Credit Fund for Women) and purchased 
fishing boats and nets. Eleven women’s groups con- 
sisting of about 80 women look after production and 
marketing. All the men who had migrated from the 
villages have returned. One of the women has been 
elected block representative for the state level 
fishermen’s cooperative society. 


Another case study of women watershed com- 
mittees in Sagar district of Madhya Pradesh (Smita 
Ghate, 2000) describes the initial resistance and tre- 
mendous hesitation among project officials and po- 
litical leaders to form all women’s committees and 
how they overcame the caste, class and gender preju- 
dices. They have taken up works on check dams, 
cattleproof trenches, contour bunding and ensured 
equal usufruct rights to trees, grass, fuelwood and 
fodder. The revenue generated from sale of grass is 
used for other development work. Where watershed 
committees have emerged as parallel leadership, 
there were problems and conflicts as women had to 
face resistance from influential local leaders. To 
avoid constant confrontations, women started con- 


sulting panchayat members and village elders regu- 
larly. Despite ideological diversity of community 
initiatives, India has seen some remarkable experi- 
ments at community level. 


The community based conservation and natu- 
ral resource management initiatives have raised a 
lots of issues regarding local institutional structures 
and their interaction with bureaucracy, legal and 
policy issues, resistance from local elites and gender 
and equity issues. Government-NGO partnership 
in joint forest management and the experiences from 
different states clearly indicates power dynamics 
within the village when communities take over man- 
agement of local resources. How to address class, 
caste and gender inequalities and differentiation and 
diversity of interests in resource use? The user 
groups also have to contend with resistance from 
state operating through its bureaucracy. A study on 
joint forest management (JFM) has noted its inequi- 
table impact on men and women. Women have lost 
access to village forests and have switched over to 
less effective sources of fuel. They have also lost ac- 
cess to minor forest produce as a source of income 
(Sarin, 1998). The study points out that women’s 
concerns and priorities get marginalised in the de- 
bates. 

Similarly water users associations have faced 
politics of water control at the local level. In Andhra 
Pradesh through a legal enactment of 1997, more than 
10,000 water users associations have been created. 
However, gender concerns are conspicuous by their 
absence. ) 
The hill women of Uttarakhand region of U.P. 
have regreened many bare slopes, raised nurseries 
and protected their villlage forests. The elected Van 
Panchayats in this region are dominated by men and 
ignore women’s needs of fuel and fodder. The in- 
come generated from different sources is deposited 
with the SDM and is not available with Van 
Panchayats to undertake any development work. 
The responsibility of preparing work plans for 
panchayat forests, rests with the forest department 
under Van Panchayat Act (1976). There are increas- 
ing tensions between revenue and forest depart- 
ments. In some villages, Mahila Mandals have taken 
over the responsibility of guarding the forest, con- 
trolling grazing, punishing, violations, imposing 
fines and settling disputes over sharing of forest pro- 
duce. 

A conflict is raging between Mallah (traditional 
fisher folk) and Musahar and other sections of dalits 
in Madhubani, Saharsa and Darbhanga districts of 
Bihar over the control of thousands of water bodies. 


There have been violent clashes between local land- 
lords and moneylenders who have controlled these 
wet lands and the Mallah. As per state government 
rules, the right to fishing in the rivulets and water- 
logged areas belongs to Mallah and fishermen’s co- 
Operative societies or to the residents of dalit villages 
living near these water bodies. Women are hardly 
represented in these societies. 

Conflicts over natural resources between indus- 
tries and peasants, between market forces and local 
users, between larger production systems and small 
user groups with little economic power, are getting 
sharper. There is a need for healthy self-governing 
institutions at local and regional levels. 


Panchayati Raj Institutions and 
Local Planning for Natural Resource 
Management 


The decentralisation debate in the 90s and the 
role of panchayati raj institutions in local resource 
management has added another dimension to this 
debate. PRIs now have representation of women 
and other vulnerable sections and they are most de- 
pendent on common resources. PRIs are expected 
to construct alternative space for dialogue and deci- 
sion-making and provide an institutional framework 
for a genuine people-centred planning. At this junc- 
ture, significant changes are yet to take place in trans- 
ferring resources to panchayats although Panchayati 
Raj Act gives powers to Gram Sabha and Panchayats 
to manage minor forest produce, common land etc. 
Local planning and management of resources has yet 
to become the responsibility of PRIs. 

Another challenge lies in the relationship of 
panchayats with other community based user 
organisations and locally enforceable rules and regu- 
latory measure and existing administrative and le- 
gal arrangements relating to natural resources. Land, 
water and forest resources are governed by Central 
and State Acts and are administered by different de- 
partments. The question of making Gram Sabha a 


~ genuine deliberative forum for decision-making and 
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accountability is a significant one. Significant 
changes have yet to take place to ensure that women 
have a say in the management of natural resources. 

Systems of social stratification and lingering 
caste, class and gender hierarchies get incorporated 
in the community based organisations unless a con- 
scious effort is made to address these issues. Issues 
of gender equity, sustainability and building demo- 
cratic institutions has to form core of such initiatives. 


Women’s Global March 2000 is aimed at taking 


stock of the implementation of strategies recom- 
mended by Beijing Platform for Action and integrat- 
ing gender perspectives in all policies and 
programmes for sustainable development. 

On December 9" and 10", a National Conven- 
tion against poverty and violence was organised. The 
women participants raised several issues regarding 
patterns of development and growth, consumption 
patterns in developed countries; demand manage- 
ment for fuel, fodder and water, food security, con- 
flicting demands on land and water resources by big 
companies, developmental needs and women’s ba- 
sic needs, threat to bio-diversity and the issue of 
patent and intellectual property rights. The partici- 
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pants reiterated their demand for land reforms, en- 
suring women’s title to land and access to other pro- 
ductive resources, use of eco-friendly technologies, 
women’s active role in forest, water and land man- 
agement and a well articulated and gender sensitive 
policy for rehabilitation of victims of natural disas- 
ters and those displaced by large development 
projects. 

Ecological movements have brought to sharp 
focus the need for environmentally sustainable and 
gender sensitive policies for development. A more 
meaningful coordination between macro and micro 
initiatives and between state and civil society 
organisations is needed. 


8 


Trafficking of girls/women in India — 
poverty as a determinant : 


n India according to the 9th Five Year Plan - 


320 million people are living below the 
poverty line; of these 70% are women. | 


The World Bank report India’s Achievements 
and Challenges in Reducing Poverty (1997) notes that 
20% of the world’s poor lives in India, and 80% of 
them are women Women’s share of income (1995) is 
25% whereas their share in the adult labour force is 
31%. 


Not only are women economically poor but 
they are also deprived of all opportunities and 
resources for development. They have remained 
mostly untouched by development and poverty 
alleviation schemes by virtue of their being deprived 
due to the cumulative impact of caste , class and 
gender. Their access to productive resources, land, 
education, and skills being limited and constrained, 
women seem to be under the severe impact of 
poverty. 

The rewards of globalisation have been reaped 
by a privileged few, concentrating wealth and power 
in the hands of multinationals and individuals. The 
ideals of equitable distribution of wealth and income 
have been sacrificed at the altar of privatisation and 
liberalisation. This has been accompanied by severe 
cuts in social sector spending and privatisation of 
public services. Transnational corporations have 
grabbed land, water and human resources of the 
country and are in the process of disturbing the 
environment. Globalisation has also brought with it 
withdrawal of subsidies and increased cash crop 
production at the cost of reducing food crops, and 
several other measures which have led to 
unemployment , under employment, and 
retrenchment of the female labour force. 

The basic human instinct for survival and food 
insecurity has led to large scale migration to urban 
areas. People are losing their sources of livelihood 
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and are being displaced from their natural habitat 
due to causes such as - 

use of agricultural land for non agricultural 
purposes 

low productivity of land 

eviction from land 

migration due to caste and communal 
violence | 


Under these circumstances, more and more 
women and children are under greater pressure to 
work to supplement their family’s income. 


The girl child 

Though India has ratified the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child which acknowledges the 
child’s rights to survival, protection, education and 
participation, the needs and concerns of the girl child 
have not been adequately prioritised, nor has there 
been any need based strategising and investment in 
those areas that deserve the most urgent attention. 
Nearly 40 per cent of all Indians are below 15 years 
of age; 50 per cent are under 19 years - which means 
the same percentage of Indian women are girl 
children. The sex ratio in India as per the 1991 census 
(927 women per 1000 men) indicates a decline and a 
closer look reveals that this ratio is especially adverse 
in the lower age groups : 


Sex Ratio 1981 1991 

Of Total Popul. 934 927 (females for 1000 males) 
0-19 yrs 925 919 

below 4 yrs 961 955 


(There are many State variations, with some States 
recording a sex ratio below 850) 
Infant Mortality Rate (1996) - 73 per 1000 live 
births; Mortality Rate in 0 - 5 age group (1996) - 111 
per 1000 live births. 


Studies in certain states of India such as 
Haryana and Madhya Pradesh have revealed that 
there is a gender dimension to the slowing down of 
the birth rate and that the averted births were those 
of girls brought about by female foeticide. 

Even as we step into the new millenium girls 
continue to be unwanted. Their work participation 
rate keeps going up, while their school enrolment 
levels remain significantly beneath that of boys. 


Patriarchal controls are strengthened early, 
cutting across barriers of caste and class. Deep rooted 
discrimination begins in the family and is rarely 
questioned. In a situation of scarcity, it is the girl/ 
women’s interest that is always expendable. This 
affects the access of the girl child to both education 
and health. Her entire socialisation process is 
oriented towards making her an obedient mother 
and wife. The girl child’s initiation to work begins 
early. At home , the girl takes care of siblings, 
performs household chores and helps in any home- 
based work that the family may undertake. The India 
Country Report for the Beijing Conference (1995) 
estimates that a girl works for 10 hours a day on an 
average for 315 days in a year. Outside her home, 
the girl performs low or unpaid agricultural labour, 
works in construction sites, works as child labour in 
several small scale industries (matches, country 
cigarettes, carpets, fire works, gem stone polishing) 
works as domestic help. Poor girls are vulnerable 
victims of trafficking into into prostitution. 


Violence 


The combined effect of social and economic 
factors continues to accentuate violence against the 
girl child. This takes many forms ranging from sexual 
and physical abuse to denial of the basic human right 
to survival. The subsidiary and expendable status of 
the girl extends to her social and economic 
vulnerability as a woman that continues through 
the rest of her life cycle. Women who are widowed , 
deserted, abandoned , victims of child/fraud 
marriages , are soft targets for the trafficking mafia. 
Simultaneously, young girls , especially those who 
are one of many children in the family are likely 
victims. 

Factors pushing the girl child out of her home 
and often outside the village to the city for the 
purpose of earning for her family include: 

* poverty 
unwanted , secondary status of the girl/ woman 


within the family structure due to cultural and 
financial reasons 


+ 
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large family size that makes the girl expendable. 
customs like dowry which make investment in 
the girl a financial burden and loss for the family 
son preference 

low level of development and discrimination 
against socially marginalised classes 
displacement 

debt burden of the family spurs the need to raise 
the family income 

loss or incapability or unemployment of the 
male earning member 

customary prostitution among certain tribes 
such as Nats, Bedias, etc. 

consumerism and the aspiration of families 
towards a lifestyle with material comforts 


Sectors that demand girl child labour: 


* urban households requiring cheap domestic 


labour 

industries that require cheap labour and nimble 
fingers at work such as matches, fireworks, 
carpet making, country cigarette manufacture, 
gem polishing, lock making, etc 


Flesh trade: 
Today the entire flesh trade market is 

demanding younger girls 

* According to a current study of the approximate 
9,00, 000 prostitutes , some 30% are children, and 
the number of girls below 14 years engaged in 


prostitution is increasing at the rate of 8-10% per 
annum 


This is because : 

a) itis easier to force them into submission with 
use or threat of physical violence 

b) myths that sex with virgins is a sure cure 
for impotence and STD, is very strong in parts of 
India 

c) The fear of HIV/AIDS has raised the 
demand for very young girls in the mistaken belief 
that they present a much lower risk of infection. 
* Children are being used as attractions in sex 
tourism 
As camel jockeys in the Middle East 
For the purpose of begging in temple towns and 
even in Mecca and other Gulf countries. 
illegal adoption 
illegal organ transplant trade 
drug trafficking 


Trafficking 


Trafficking as a phenomenon has been defined 
by the U.N General Assembly in 1994 as: 

“The illicit and clandestine movement of people 
across national and international borders, largely 
from developing countries, with the end goal of 
forcing women and girl children into economically 
oppressive and exploitative situations for the 
profit ofrecruiters, traffickers and crime syndicates.” 

In 1950 the Government of India ratified an 
International Convention for the Suppression of 

Immoral Traffic in persons and exploitation of 
the prostitution of others . Under Article 23 of the 
Convention, traffic in human beings is prohibited and 
any contravention of the prohibition is an offence 
punishable by law. 

It is unfortunate that no specific statistics are 
available about the number of girls being trafficked 
inter and intra country. Those figures that are 
available are guess estimates. Family, friends, lovers, 
and even parents are often party to the process. 

The girl is either kidnapped or sold directly for 
payment/recruited under the garb of legitimate 
employment with the promise to send home money 
on a monthly basis. 

Who is the trafficker? 

The trafficker often poses as: 

* Someone promising marriage or someone 
who actually marries the girl child only to later sell 
her in the red light area 

* a labour contractor 
an employment agent 

* apractising or retired prostitute who returns 
home to recruit new girls 

The trafficker works in collusion with the 
police, pimps, politicians, rich businessmen. This is 
a nexus that is very difficult for NGOs to 
singlehandedly confront or break. Once the girl is 
brought to the city, she is then despatched to her 
destination either as child labour in industry, 
domestic labour in households and to be 
commercially exploited as a child prostitute. 

Which ever destination point the girl child 
reaches at the end of the trafficking process, the 
following elements remain common to every 
situation: 

a) poor nutrition, unhygienic living conditions 

b) payment or no payment at all 

c) debt burden 

d) use of physical violence 


* 


e) alien environment and unfamiliar language 
and culture that serves as an effective deterrent to 
her plans of escape or appeal for help 


f) The constant threat or reality of sexual abuse 
and exploitation, 


g) sometimes they fall prey to or are induced 
towards drug abuse. 


h) total neglect of their health, education and 
other basic rights. 


In such a scenario the condition of the 
adolescent girl is especially vulnerable. As she steps 
into adulthood the attitude of the society and law 
towards her is ambivalent. There are different sets 
of laws for different ages - the ages for child marriage, 
for consent in determining statutory rape, for labour, 
all vary and the legal provisions often work at cross 
purposes. Socially, she is expected to transform into 
an adult overnight, physically, she begins to look 
adult. It is easy for her exploiters to use this 
ambiguity to evade the arm of law and deprive her 
of her legitimate rights. 

India as a receiving, transit and sending country 

In India a large segment of the inter country 
trafficking that takes place is primarily due to 
perceived economic differences. Girls and women 
from poor, far flung rural districts are sent to 
industrialized, urban centres, temple towns and 
tourist destinations. They are transported through 
the mechanics of a system that is as efficient as any 
other form of organised crime. 

Studies indicate that the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and 
West Bengal are the highest suppliers to prostitution 
in big cities. 

Inter state flesh triangles function as transit and 
supply centres. Some of these are: 

Dholpur (Rajasthan), Agra (U.P.), Morena (M.P.) 
in North India, Miraj (Maharashtra), Bijapur and 
Belgaum (Karnataka) in South India. A substantial 
number of tribal girls form the Chotanagpur belt in 
Bihar and Orissa have migrated or have been 


- trafficked to cities especially in North India for the 
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purpose of domestic labour. They often suffer 
physical, emotional and sexual abuse. 

A significant number of girls are received 
through the trafficking network from the bordering 
countries of Nepal and Bangladesh. 

Girls are sent from India: 

To the Middle East for begging, 
As domestic helps for Indian and other 
nationals in foreign countries 


- Foremployment in the Middle East 
From the North Eastern states of India, many 
women and girls are recruited on the pretext of jobs 
in South-East Asia and later trapped into 
prostitution. This demand is due to their Mongoloid 
features. 

In some cases, India serves as a transit country 
for women being trafficked from Bangladesh to 
Pakistan. 


Laws 


Despite Constitutional guarantees and 
ratification of international conventions that protect 
the rights of women and children, laws are followed 
more in their breach than in their observance. 


The Child Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) 
Act, 1986, bans employment of children under 18 
years in certain fields such as transport, railways, 
ports, cracker and fire works, etc. Employment of 
children is also regulated under several legislations 
such as the Factories Act, 1948, Mines Act, 1983, 
Apprentices Act, 1951. The cut off age is 14 in most 
cases. However, the penalising provisions of these 
Acts scarcely touch the exploiters/violators of the 
law. Monitoring of the law is extremely poor. 
Supreme Court judgements on child labour have 
done little to improve the situation.. 

Similarly, the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 
1929, stipulates the minimum age of 21 years for boys 
and 18 years for girls. But these provisions are also 
flouted with impunity. Underage girls are married 
. Off and in numerous cases sold into the flesh trade. 

Prostitution and trafficking in India is sought 
to be controlled under the Immoral Traffic in Persons 
Prevention Act, 1986. The Indian Penal Code 
supplements it in that it prohibits traffic in human 
beings and children. Enhanced punishment is 
prescribed for offenders in case of a child and minor. 
However, these legal provisions need to be 
strengthened to successfully trap the procurers .Most 
often women are criminalised for soliciting in a 
public place. The law needs to view these women as 
victims of circumstance instead of treating them as 
delinquents. 


Section 13(1) of the ITPA provides for Special 
Police Officers for controlling trafficking and curbing 
exploitation. In the few states where such officers 
have been notified, they have been found to be 
ineffective. At least in the high risk source areas and 
destination points, the efficiency of such officers 
needs to be ensured by the superior police officers. 
In fact, most of them do not regard this as a serious 
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offence and often collude with traffickers. This 
legislation provides for several offences such as: 
punishment for keeping a brothel or allowing 
premises to be used as a brothel; punishment for 
living on the earnings of prostitution; detaining a 
person in premises where prostitution is carried on, 
etc. 

However, most arrests made under this Act are 
under Section 8: seducing or soliciting for the 
purpose of prostitution. In other words a legislation 
that aims to prevent traffic in persons only ends up 
penalising the victims of such traffic. Moreover, no 
penal sanctions exist against officials who fail to take 
action in cases involving trafficking of women and 
girls . There is no punishment for the clients. 


In practice these laws have remained a dead 
letter, often followed in their breach than in their 
observance. The trafficking mafia is an extremely 
powerful conglomerate with strong links with the 
powerful, namely, police and other state officials, 
business and political leaders. Instead of helping out 
NGOs working in this area the police often collude 
with the traffickers which makes the task of 
prevention near impossible. 


Criminal procedure under the law needs to be 
streamlined. Speedy trials are a must. Moreover, a 
total revamping of the country’s rescue-rehabilitation 
centres is essential before any large-scale rescue 
attempts are made. Most of these centres treat the 
women as delinquents and do not even have the 
capacity to provide the basic necessities such as food 
and health care. 


The exponential rise in the number of women 
being trafficked inter and intra country has sparked 
off numerous debates. Some advocacy groups talk 
about issuing licences to women, thereby granting 
them the status of legitimate work. Those in favour 
of legalization of prostitution as a profession argue 
that establishment of self regulatory boards 
constituted solely by sex workers would be able to 
check the inflow of new entrants especially with 
respect to their age and health. Once the women are 
granted worker’s rights they will be able to attain 
their rights and exploitation by the pimp and the 
madam will come to an end. They also expect that in 
this way the stigma attached to prostitution will 
recede. They also advocate that this will help to 
monitor spread of HIV/AIDS through sex workers. 

This argument is wrongly based on the view 
that prostitution is a matter of exercising choice in 
the matter of work. It totally ignores the reality that 
a large percentage of those in the trade are minors 
and another big percentage is of women forced into 


prostitution due to circumstances beyond their 
control. In fact, legalization will merely legitimise 
an exploitative set up. Corruption will creep into the 
system of issuing licenses and health check ups. 
Further, it will not be able to control trafficking. 
Instead, guardians will justify their act by saying 
that their wives/daughters have joined a legitimate 
vocation. Instead of solving the problem of 
exploitation it will only be used as an added tool by 
the pimps and procurers . This will also be a major 
setback to the long term objective of preventing 
trafficking of women and children for commercial 
sexual exploitation. At the same time, every Indian 
citizen has the right to organise and assert their rights 
against exploitation. Women in prostituion cannot 
be denied these minimum rights. Hypocritical 
moralising against prostitutes while remaining 
completely silent on the sexual perversions and 
promiscuity of the ever growing male clientele has 
no place in women’s movements for justice. 


International Conventions 

Given below is a list of conventions which 
acknowledge that trafficking in women and children 
for prostitution is the worst form of crime and 
violence: 

The Convention for the suppression of 
trafficking in persons and of the exploitation of 
others for prostitution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 2nd December 
1949. 

The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW), 1979. 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child 
(CRC), 1989. 

The International Convention on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR), 1966. 

The 1956 - Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institutions 
and Practices similar to Slavery (1956 Supplementary 
Slavery Convention). 

The World Conference on Human Rights, 1993. 

The International Conference on Population and 
Development, Cairo, 1994. 

The World Summit for Social Development, 
Copenhagen, 1995. 

Beijing Platform For Action adopted by the 
Fourth Women’s Conference held at Beijing in 
September, 1995. 

Declaration and agenda for Action adopted by 
the World Congress against Commercial Sexual 


Exploitation of Children held at Stockholm in 
August, 1996 


The Ninth United Nations congress on the 
Prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 
pertaining to trafficking in women and children. 

UN Resolution on trafficking in women and 
girls (Resolution No.51-66). 


SAARC 


The acute violence suffered by the victims of 
trafficking in the SAARC region spurred women’s 
groups to put the issue on the agenda of the 
concerned governments. The lobbying process began 
in 1996 when women’s groups met the Foreign 
Ministers of the SAARC .This process was intensified 
before the Male Summit following which, member 
states of the SAARC were able to finalize the draft of 
a Convention on Combating the Crime of Trafficking 
in Women and Children for Prostitution during the 
10th Summit in Colombo in 1998.Through this 
convention it is hoped to promote and foster effective 
regional cooperation to deal with the various aspects 
of the problem. The salient points of the SAARC 
Convention draft are: 

* Child means a person who has not attained 
the age of 18 years 

* Trafficking means the moving, selling or 
buying of women and children for prostitution 
within and outside the country for monetary or other 
considerations with or without consent of the person 
subjected to trafficking 

* measures to provide mutual legal assistance 
in respect of investigations , inquiries, trials or other 
proceedings 

* provisions for extradition or prosecution 

* measures to prevent and interdict trafficking 
in women and children , including bilateral 
mechanisms to effectively implement the provisions 
of the Convention as well as promoting awareness 
through the media 

* care, treatment, rehabilitation of victims 
through the establishment of protective homes and 


~ shelters. 
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However, there is a need to broadbase the 
definition of trafficking in the draft, in order to 
include trafficking for purposes other than 
prostitution. Member states should apply strategies 
that will “reintegrate “the trafficked person - socially, 
politically and economically. Dealing with the 
women as criminals as is done in many instances 
should be stopped. Special care must be taken for 
the welfare of the children. 


~ 
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State Action 

The Supreme Court of India has passed several 
laudable judgments regarding child labour, children 
of prostitutes and their mainstreaming. Most 
important in this context are the judgements on the 
cases of Vishal Jeet vs Government of India AIR 1990 
SC 1412 and Gaurav Jain vs Government of India 
AIR 1990 SC 292. In its judgement, the Supreme 
Court directed the Government to take special steps 
for the reintegration and rehabilitation of the children 
of prostitutes and treat them as children under moral 
and physical danger. : 

A Central Advisory Committee on Child 
Prostitution that was set up following a Supreme 
Court Judgement on the Gaurav Jain case, on 
neglected children including children of prostituts 
has come up with a Plan of Action to combat 
trafficking and commercial sexual exploitation of 
women. Core Groups have been set up to deal with 
the issue by the National Human Rights Commission 
and the National Commission for Women. But 
concrete action is awaited. 

Intervention by NGOs and women’s groups on 
the issue of trafficking have taken the following 
forms : 

Advocacy for the rights of those who are 
trafficked for the purpose of prostitution; advocacy 
for the rights of migratory labour or for those who 
are trafficked for labour; networking for united 
action to prevent trafficking by like minded groups 
lobbying for changes in legislation; advocacy for 
rights of women in prostitution; providing welfare 
services for health, education and child care; 
running of shelter/safehomes; facilitation of 
rehabilitaion and repatriation; providing information 
about laws, policies and programmes; girl child 
programme on health education. 

Some of the recommendations being proposed 
in various fora have been put together below: 


Community & State 

Trafficking for different purposes such as 
prostitution, labour, organ trade, begging, adoption, 
etc. should be kept in mind while formulating rescue 
and rehabilitation strategies. 

Building a reliable and relevant database 

The formation of a nodal agency on the lines of 
the Narcotics Control Bureau, that will coordinate 
the work of the various departments / ministries that 
form part of a prevention and rescue process. 

Long term training and income generation 
projects to eradicate unemployment to be taken up 
by the government. 

Free compulsory primary educationcompulsory 
registration of all marriages, ban on child marriages 
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Creating a safe environment for women through 
watchdog committees involving the community, 
local government functionaries responsible for 
government schemes, youth groups and others and 
NGOs. 

Community sensitisation to the issue which is 
the responsibility both of the government and 
NGOs 

Setting up of night shelters for destitute women 
and children 


Police Action 

Contact centres to be established at railway 
stations and bus terminals to keep an eye on 
suspicious movements and to guide lost and 
homeless women to safe shelters. 

Step up vigil at the border. Train and instruct 
personnel manning these checkposts to be on the 
lookout for procurers and victims. 

Government to make all out efforts to prevent 
waa by police and the law to be amended to 
provide for stringent punishment for collusion with 
traffickers. 

Special police officers be appointed, sensitized 
and trained to deal with the issue. Appointment of 
trafficking police officers for the specific purpose of 
checking offences and provide for statutory 
punishment in cases of proved negligence. 

Gender sensitisation of the police and the legal 
machinery. 

Arrested children should not be taken to the 
police station but straightaway to observation homes. 


Legal 

Changes in the law to place criminal liability 
on clients, pimps, guardians and others who are 
party to the conspiracy of selling women and girls. 

Advisory boards to be constituted under Section 
13(3) under ITPA that would consist of 
committed social activists 

Recommendations for adding punishment for 
clients under ITPA 


Rescue, Reintegration 
All efforts to be made to reintegrate rescued 

persons into mainstream society. 

Set up short stay homes near border posts 
for rescued persons 

Provision of health services of immediate 
nature for rescued persons. No compulsory 
uninformed testing for HIV/AIDS 

Safe homes as opposed to remand homes 
need to be established. Hygienic and good living 
conditions as well as counsellors are imperative. 


Section 2 
Violence and social status 


Violence against women 


ender-based violence against women crosses 
all cultural, religious and regional 
boundaries and is a major problem which takes many 
forms; but studies and measurement techniques are 
still little developed. Most data or violence against 
women is taken from small ad hoc studies, and India 
has yet to conduct a national survey on the different 
aspects of violence against women,. Data on sexual 
assault of women and girls are even more limited. 
In the Beijing Platform for Action (PFA), 
violence against women is defined as “any act of 
gender-based violence that results in, or is likely to 
result in, physical, sexual or psychological harm or 
suffering to women, including threats of such acts, 
coercion or arbitrary deprivation of liberty, whether 
occurring in public or private life.” The platform 
contained three strategic objectives none of which 
have been implemented by the Government of India.: 


a) to take integrated measures to 
prevent and eliminate violence against 
women; 


b) to study the causes and 
consequences of violence against women 
and the effectiveness of preventive 
measures; 


c) to eliminate trafficking in women 
and assist victims of violence due to 
prostitution and trafficking. 


Increase in violence 


Has violence against women risen in the last 
five years since the Beijing Conference? According 
to Government statistics the number of crimes 
against women under the Indian Penal Code has 
increased from 82,818 in 1994.0 over 1,13,000 in 1998. 
In 1998 there were 13,910 registered cases of rape. A 
most disturbing feature was the big increase in cases 
of molestation and sexual harassment to about 
40,000. Over 35 per cent of cases of sexual assault 
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are against minors. Across cities young women have 
to face objectionable unwanted sexually coloured 
comments, gestures and physical advances. Recently 
there have been several brutal cases of violence when 
young women who have rejected such advances have 
been burnt. Some have had acid thrown on them, 
some have been killed. 


The Context 


Several developments serve as a backdrop to 
the discussion and analysis of increased violence 
against women. India is in a period of transition. New 
ideas and ways of living have been introduced in 
the wake of liberalisation. Blind consumerism, unreal 
aspirations fuelled by a barrage of advertisments and 
get rich quick schemes have influenced the way 
people think and behave. There is also a growing 
gap between the aspirations and their fulfilment. This 
has been reflected in an increased violence in human 
interaction. So many cases are being reported of small 
differences leading to inexplicable violent reactions. 
Naturally in such a situation women have become 
more vulnerable. 


The opening up of the electronic media to 
private companies has led to a spate of programmes 
based on sex and violence. At present almost all 
channels are running programmes which extol 
bigamy or extra marital relationships. Sexual 
harassment is portrayed as a common pastime for 
entertainment and usually the target succumbs 
gratefully Sometimes the young woman herself is 
the protagonist inviting male attention—presumably 
the way the modern woman behaves. Advertisments 
use women’s bodies to sell anything from cars to 
soap. All this has certainly had an impact on social 
behaviour. A substantial number of people have been 
influenced by the underlying philosophy of instant 
self gratification, trying to actualise their sexual 
fantasies. 


Worsening conditions of work for women and 
increasing contractualisation and casualisation of the 
female work force as part of the liberalisation policies 
has increased vulnerability at the work place. In 
particular the increase in female migration has also 
led to an increase in sexual harassment of working 
women in the unorganised sector. 


It is not as though older forms of violence have 
disappeared. Ideologies which glorify sati have a 
wide reach. This is directly related to prevailing social 
norms in certain communities and regions which 
consider widows as inferior beings. The other aspect 
of glorification of sati is the commercial benefits 
which would accrue. “Witch hunting” again almost 
always directed against widows or single women still 
exists in several districts. Sometimes these cases 
relate to efforts to grab the property of the single 
woman. 


Hidden crimes 


Son preference is reflected increasing use of sex 
determination tests to abort female foetuses. There 
is a law against such tests but sections of the medical 
fraternity are willing accomplices providing the 
facilities for such tests under the name of medical 
necessity. The practice of female infanticide was 
exposed by studies conducted in certain districts of 
Tamilnadu. However, subsequent work done by 
women’s groups and NGOs have found that the 
practice is much more widespread and is not limited 
to specific communities. A study in Bihar also 
showed the prevalence of female infanticide. 
Decreasing sex ratios in states of north India, 
particularly Haryana and Punjab, highlight the need 
for a much more comprehensive study and 
assessment of such practices. Unfortunately it is a 
reality that in spite of all the efforts of women’s 
organisations, son preference remains a reality in 
large parts of India. A much wider movement is 
required to change such notions. 


Instruments to humiliate 


Sexual violence has become an instrument to 
send wide messages. A woman’s body is the site 
where any kind of revenge can be wrecked. 
Humiliation of women by stripping them and 
parading them naked in public has become a 
shockingly frequent occurrence. The understanding 
behind such actions is that women are the repository, 
the symbol of the “izzat” of the family, caste, or 
community as the case may be. By attacking her the 
targeted group is sought to be taught a lesson. In 
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law the crime attracts only a mild penalty — 
“outraging the modesty of a woman”. But the effect 
on the woman or the girl is deep and traumatic. It is 
also the case that women themselves are often the 
perpetrators of such crimes. The spate of cases 
recently in which women and young girls were 
stripped and paraded by groups of slogan shouting, 
abusive women shows how deep are notions of 
family or community “ honour”, far stronger than 
gender identities. Of course the men have a very 
crucial role to play, inciting the women and 
organising them into action. But this cannot wish 
away women’s complicity. Women’s organisations 
have had to confront such cases, campaigning among 
women, often facing hostility from both sides. The 
experience once more points to the importance of 
community work. 


Power Rape 


The increased reporting of the incidence of rape, 
and in particular gang-rape of women across the 
country is especially alarming. Rape by economically 
or socially powerful persons misusing their positions 
to sexually exploit women have been seen in the large 
number of cases of rape of poor women, particularly 
in rural areas. Dalit women are the main targets of 
landlord gangs who use their vulnerability to 
sexually exploit them. Adivasi women are victims 
of forest guards and contractors. In a large number 
of cases the women do not even report the cases 
because they feel that it will not help them, given 
the strong economic and social clout of the 
aggressors. In the eighties women’s organisations 
had specifically recommended an amendment to the 
anti-rape laws which would shift the onus of proof 
in such power rape cases to the accused. The decade’s 
experience shows how valid and necessary such an 
amendment was. 

In other cases_ given the stigma and fear of 
social ostracism attached to the reporting of sexual 
violence by women, many of these acts remain 
hidden from the community by women themselves. 

Rape is one of the most brutal forms of 
aggression against women.In addition to the trauma 
of rape itself, the victims have to suffer further agony 
during the legal proceedings. Most victims develop 
post-traumatic stress disorders . | 

Stringent punishment is very necessary. 
Deficiencies in law enforcement procedures require 
urgent correction. At present, the conviction rate for 
rape is barely 4 per cent and cases take a few years 
before the judgement is delivered. In all cases of rape 


registered in the country in 1998, 82 per cent of cases 
were still pending trial. Thus many victims do not 
want to go through the procedures and tend to move 
out of their colony, often out of the jurisdiction of 
the Thana in which the rape took place. 

It is common police practice to label the victim 
as a woman of easy virtue. A forward looking 
judgement of the Supreme Court says that the sexual 
history of a victim is not relevant. However the 
Evidence Act still provides the loophole to allow such 
questioning. The rape laws should be brought in 
line with the UN recommendation making the 
evidence of the victim’s previous conduct including 
promiscuity as inadmissible and no question should 
be allowed which would impeach the character of 
the victim. In camera proceedings, protection of the 
victim’s identity and media restraint are some key 
suggestions for the judiciary and the print and 
electronic media. 


Custodial Violence 


The most shameful record has been the 
culpability of law enforcement agencies in sexual 
violence against women. There has been a definite 
increase in cases where the police have sexually 
assaulted women in custody. Women members of the 
family of the accused in criminal cases who are 
absconding are often taken as “hostages” by law 
enforcement agencies, kept in police custody and 
raped. Violence against women prisoners or inmates 
of other custodial institutions such as mental health 
facilities are reported, but not acted on. 


The State has reportedly established women 
police units or separate women’s police stations to 
protect women against custodial rape; but these 
measures fall far short of full protection of the women 
in custody. On the contrary in almost all cases the 
Government and the authorities have gone out of 
their way to protect the guilty police personnel and 
it is only the efforts of women’s groups and human 
rights groups which have ensured that the cases are 
not covered up. The National Human Rights 
Commission has also noted the increase in such cases. 


The problem is of major concern in the context 
of armed conflict where military or security 
personnel exercise arbitrary powers of arrest and 
detention. 


Sexual Harassment 


Sexual harassment in the working environment 
is essentially uninvited or unwelcome conduct with 
sexual undertones. It encompasses “physical, verbal 
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or non-verbal acts of a sexual nature which are 
offensive to the victim. Although men can be 
subjected to sexual harassment, women are much 
more likely to be affected by it. Moreover, certain 
categories of women workers tend to be at greater 
risk, notably young women, domestic workers, 
women with little job security, migrant women and 
women in male-dominated occupations, or in 
situations where large numbers of women are 
supervised by a small number of men. 


New awareness of sexual harassment at the 
work place had given rise to a most significant 
development when a landmark decision by the 
Supreme Court of India in 1997 laid down guidelines 
on the prevention of sexual harassment in both the 
public and private sectors. This decision stands in 
stark contrast to the employment environment where 
women when confronted with sexual harassment by 
male colleagues/supervisors/bosses in the work 
place have remained silent for fear of social 
ostracism, family pressure or reprisals. The 
Government however has failed to bring any 
appropriate legislation or even enforce the guidelines 
in their own offices. The private sector has virtually 
ignored the judgement. 


Following the judgement women have been 
encouraged to report cases. The movement needs to 
be intensified all over the country. 


Domestic Violence 


In all patriarchal societies , domestic violence 
has been used as the most powerful instrument for 
suppressing rights of women as equal partners in 
the family structure. It assumes different forms and 
expression during different periods of history and 
varies according to region as well as religious and 
customary practices . It is accepted as an intrinsic 
part of patriarchal ideology without much challenge 
from any component of this system which is based 
on discrimination against women and denial of their 
fundamental rights as human beings. Violence, 
whether domestic or otherwise, by definition, implies 
force and cruelty both physical as well as mental and 
is applied from position of power. However in the 
case of domestic violence because of inherent 
inequality upon which the family structure is based, 
it acquires social sanction and women are expected 
to suffer the pain silently, without even questioning. 
In fact, the more she suffers, the more her status goes 
up, the classic example being that of burning the 
widow on her husband's pyre and then deifying her 
as ‘sati’, building temples for her and worshipping 
her for centuries to come. 


Very often it is argued that even women within 
the family are perpetrators of violence against other 
women members. The tensions between mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law are quoted to prove the 
point ignoring completely the role played by the 
ideology of gender discrimination and its effect on 
the psyche of every member of the society. Such a 
psyche breeds docile acceptance of injustice and 
torture, vulnerability, weakness and helplessness on 
the part of the victim at one end and justification of 
force and cruelty by those who enjoy higher status 
within the family structure. This explains the fact that 
the same person who suffered violence as a 
‘daughter-in-law’ tortures her ‘bahu’ when raised to 
the status of a ‘mother in law’ 


It is often said that domestic violence is a 
modern phenomenon and that new consciousness 
among women about their rights is the main cause. 
Modernity is blamed for making women intolerant 
and educated women are projected as breakers of 
the family peace, importing “alien ideas” in Indian 
society. If we examine carefully the lives of our 
mothers and of women of earlier generations can we 
say with confidence that they did not suffer from 
mental suffocation or physical violence? This 
however should not lead us to the conclusion or give 
the impression that ‘all is well’ in the so-called 
modern, educated family By starting a false debate 
about ‘traditional’ vs. ‘modern’ the question of equal 
rights for women is side tracked. The women’s 
movement in fact has argued that the patriarchal 
ideology has very cleverly amalgamated’ tradition 
and modernity’ to suppress women’s rights. While 
‘tradition’ burnt women alive, the use of modern 
science kills them in wombs and denies women the 
right to be born. The age-old ideology of ‘son 
preference’ is practised effectively with the help of 
latest ‘sex determination tests’. On the other hand , 
freedom from the pressure of meeting the demand 
for more and more dowry under the influence of 
growing consumerism, is gained by killing one’s own 
daughter soon after her birth. Therefore, where does 
one draw a line between tradition and modernity? 
The basic question before us is to struggle for equal 
rights within the family structure. And for that a 
complete restructuring and democratisation 1s 
required of a// familial relations. 

In general,, irrespective of caste, class or religion 
the gender identity determines the status within the 
family. Hence, the father has more authority over the 
children than the mother, brother enjoys more 
facilities than the sister, the husband has more 
authority over the wife and the son is the sole 
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decision maker of a widowed mother’s destiny. Any 
maladjustment or friction within this accepted 
formula leads to violence. The irony is that women 
are expected not only to accept the violence silently 
but also to be active participants to carry forward 
the oppressive familial system. One has only to listen 
to the advice and sermons given by mothers to their 
daughters about the ‘correct’ behaviour of a woman! 


Women’s status within the family is not an 
isolated social phenomenon but related to the 
devaluation of women in Indian society which is 
caught in the grip of blind consumerism fuelled by 
powerful official agencies and the interest of the big 
business. The central figure is the individual as 
consumer and the raison d’etre is the fulfilment of 
individual needs, at whatever the cost. The situation 
is aggravated by an aggressive and powerful media 
projecting degrading portrayal of women. A 
reflection of such a situation is increasing number of 
cases of domestic violence. Dowry deaths, wife 
beating, desertion, incest, foeticide, infanticide and 
bigamy are some of the manifestations of a deep- 
rooted malady which needs drastic change in the 
domestic, social and economic order of the existing 
Indian society. 

The issue of domestic violence is also closely 
linked to the understanding of women’s question by 
the official agencies like the Police, the judiciary and 
the policy makers. It was only in the late 70s that the 
issue of domestic violence got a public platform 
through a strong anti-dowry campaign by women’s 
organisations throughout the country. The change 
in Criminal procedure code through the introduction 
of section 498 A, 304-B and 406 was effected under 
pressure from women’s organisations. However, let 
alone the implementation, even getting cases 
registered is difficult today. Enormous delay in 
judicial process is yet another hindrance. To 
overcome these problems, women’s cells, women’s 
police stations, family courts were thought of as a 
solution and are established in many states. 
However, in most cases the experience is quite 
negative. Unsympathetic attitude to victim’s 
problems, forced compromises, prolonged 
investigations and above all, corruption have ruined 
the reputation of these special bodies. In Delhi, one 
of the DCPs in charge of Crime against women’s cell 
made a shocking statement to the press that 90 per 
cent of the cases that came were false! In yet another 
case where the husband was torturing his wife and 
was refusing to keep her, the DCP [woman] looked 
at the flat breast of the victim and said, ‘I don’t blame 
him, you do look like a ‘HIJRA’. Women activists 


have very often heard policemen say that ‘only 
because we are on duty we are listening to you. Such 
a complaint from our family members will not be 
tolerated. ‘Women complaining about domestic 
problems and going to women’s organisations have 
often heard comments such as ‘she must be wrong’ 
‘she must be of loose moral character’, ‘she is ruining 
family’s prestige’ or ‘she has no manners to behave 
properly’. In the cases of widows demanding their 
share in matrimonial property, a doubt is invariably 
expressed that she must be having an affair with 
someone. There have been instances when the police 
officials have tutored husbands on how to avoid 
arrest. Women’ activists are equally castigated and 
branded as ‘home breakers’. As a woman is 
constantly viewed as ‘burden” appendage’ ‘slave’ 
and any assertion of rights or desire for even 
minimum relief from harassment, is looked upon as 
a challenge to the existing order and frowned upon. 
As for the justice seeking procedure, apart from 
delays, because of inadequate laws, a large number 
of cases are denied legal protection. Compulsory 
registration of marriages is one such area. In the 
absence of any such law, proving bigamy becomes 
extremely difficult. 


Efforts of women’s organisations are certainly 
aimed at removal or stopping domestic violence 
such as beating, foeticide , or dowry deaths. The 
movement also has a positive agenda cf demanding 
equality for women so that they may live a life of 
dignity. This is important because in the absence of 
this perspective we will enhance only the ‘stereotype’ 
of the victim and victimised daughter-in-law and 
completely miss out on the point that domestic 
violence against women does not necessarily begin 
in the marital home, but often within the natal home 
and sometimes within our own bodies. If the parents 
who bring us in this world look upon us as burdens 
and are willing to get rid of us as quickly as pos: ile, 
will the marital family accept this ‘burden’ 
wholeheartedly? By nurturing this approach towards 
the girl-child, haven’t we seen that parents 
themselves sign a death warranit of their daughter? 


To conclude, domestic violence cuts across all 
class, caste, religious and regional barriers. The 
reasons vary from frustrations caused by poverty, 
increase in dowry demands with growing 
consumerist living patterns, growing alcohol intake, 
iolen 


xpressi a le prerogativ 
establish and maintain power. 


The different forms of domestic violence and 
the continuing inequality within the family are a 
reflection of wider processes going on in the society 
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including a general increase in violence, social impact 
of liberalisation processes. y 

To see domestic violence only in terms of a man- 
woman relationship or non-relationship would be 
to miss out the essence of the problem, i.e., the 
institutionalied nature of female second class 
citizenship as being not only a part of the system as 
it exists in India today, but also in some respects a 
necessity for its further development. 


The role of ideology, the systematic propagation 
of the woman as victim, woman as burden syndrome 
is equally a part of this institutionaliation. 

It is therefore necessary for women’s 
organisations and groups to keep this wider 
perspective in mind while providing relief and help 
for an individual woman. Contrary to motivated 
propaganda, women’s movements against domestic 
violence are not aimed against the family as an 
institution. On the contrary, family support is a 
necessary component of human well being. What 
women’s organisations work towards is a 
democratisation of the family structure and equal 
status for boys and girls, men and women, the aged 
and the young, in the natal as well as the matrimonial 
home. 


Issues to highlight: 
To the Government: 


A comprehensive legislation against sexual 
assault including against rape. Changes in the 
evidence Act to remove loopholes allowing 
references to the sexual history of the complainant 

Compulsory registration of marriages and 
births. Panchayats to be involved in the procedures. 

Equal property rights to all women and joint 
matrimonial property rights. 

Guardianship laws to be changed to include 
mother as a natural guardian. All forms and 


information sheets to include mother’s name along 
with the father’s. 

Legislation against domestic violence. All 
legislation to be time bound. Reform in maintenance 
laws and amendment of Sec. 125 to remove the limit 
of Rs. 500 as maintenance. 

Existing laws against sex determination and 
female foeticide to be strictly implemented 

Supreme Court guidelines against sexual 
harassment at the work place to be followed. These 
guidelines to be improved, expanded towards a 
comprehensive legislation. 


To make dereliction of duty by the police an 


offence with provisions for prosecution 


Future work and strategies. 


Strengthening community work which would 
include sensitisation for the democratisation of 
family relations. To work for social recognition of 
women’s domestic work and a sharing of that work 
between men and women. 


Systematic sensitisation and awareness 
programmes with the police, the administration, 
politicians and the judiciary. Women’s organisations 
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to be involved ona participatory basis to strengthen 
this process. 
Building social reform movements against 


patriarchal customary practices and traditions that 
demean women. 


Women’s media watch groups be formed to 
monitor, protest and prevent mounting degradation 
of women’s status, role and portrayal in the media. 

There is an urgent need for adequate shelter and 
transit homes for victims of domestic violence. 


Government must take the responsibility to build 
such homes. 


2 


Addressing the least 


addressed crime: Child rape 
and sexual assault in India 


he issue of child sexual abuse has been 

highlighted during the past decade by 
women’s organisations and the media. Yet this most 
reprehensible form of sexual violence against the 
child remains one of the least addressed issues in 
Indian society and law. Sexual assaults against 
children is also one of the most under reported crimes 
in the country. It has been pointed out that for every 
reported crime against children there are 100, which 
are not reported. In a study conducted by Samvada 
during 1994-97 among 348 girls from 12 Bangalore 
schools, it was found that three out of every 20 girls 
had been a victim of sexual abuse amounting to rape, 
five out of 10 had been molested and 8 out of 10 had 
been sexually harassed. The study, reported that as 
many as 40 per cent of the patients undergoing 
psychotherapy at the institute had suffered from 
sexual abuse in their childhood. In another study 
conducted by Rahi amongst middle and upper 
middle class women in four Metropolitan Cities and 
Goa it was found that 76% women from 600 samples 
had been subjected to sexual abuse during childhood. 
Sexual abuse of male children is also on the increase 
although crime statistics do not reflect this. 


Crime statistics from the National Crime 
Records Bureau of the Home Ministry, GOI have 
consistently shown for the last ten years that rape of 
minors below 16 years are more than 25 per cent of 
the total rape cases. In 1997 more than 30 per cent of 
the cases were of child rape, while cases of rape of 
children under 10 years of age increased by nearly 
27 per cent. What is equally disheartening is the 
dismal rate of convictions even when the cases are 
brought to court. Less than 10 per cent of the reported 
rape cases in India result in convictions. Of the 284 
reported cases of rape in New Delhi in 1992, there 
were only 3 convictions by 1995. 


The increase in cases of child sexual abuse is 
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reflective of the increasing devaluation of women in 
society and their oppressed status. The girl child, in 
particular is extremely vulnerable and powerless as 
she occupies a very low status in a society where 
son preference continues to be the norm. Cultures 
created by the liberalisation process in the economy 
have encouraged a proliferation of the pornographic 
industry designed to create sexual fantasies with 
obscene films and photographs easily accessible. 
Actualising the fantasies has certainly resulted in a 
general increase of sexual harassment of women. Girl 
children are the easiest targets. It has also been 
pointed out that children are a soft target because 
they cannot retaliate, put up little or no resistance 
and there is a very strong likelihood of the case not 
getting reported at all. 


Child sexual abuse, within the family, where 
both the criminal and the vulnerable victim reside, 
cuts across class and caste divides and is equally 
prevalent amongst both the poor sections of Indian 
society as well as the upper classes. According to 
official records in 30 per to 50 per cent of the reported 
cases the offenders are family members, close 
relatives, neighbours and friends. The Rahi study 
pointed out that 71% cases of child sexual abuse were 
by relatives and persons that the child knew. 
Amongst the abuses within the family Uncles and 
Cousins topped the list. Outside the family the 
abusers were neighbours (26%), male family friends 
(23%) and male servants (23%). The Delhi Police 
records of 1992 are even more startling and show 
that in 80 per cent of the cases the rapist was known 
to the child. Another facet of this kind of abuse is 
that the abuse can range from fondling and 
molestation to rape over a long period of time and 
thus is often protracted sexual abuse. The abuser has 
continual and relatively easy access to the child as 
well as other forms of control. 


Child sexual abuse which does not occur within 
the family and by known persons most often has as 
its victims children who belong to the poorer sections 
of the society and live on the streets or in the slums 
as these are the children who are the most vulnerable 
because their surroundings do not provide any 
security and there is a total lack of facilities like 
creches., where they can stay in a secure 
environment. The State has not provided minimum 
facilities like night shelters or short stay homes where 
street children can stay. It has also been reported that 
in rural areas children going out to the fields because 
of no toilet facilities are specially vulnerable. 


Community Response 


There is a great deal of hesitation by families to 
report cases of child abuse. This is because neither 
the social environment nor the police nor the legal 
procedures are sympathetic to the victim. Indeed for 
women’s organisations working on issues of child 
sexual abuse it sometimes becomes extremely 
difficult to help the family decide whether or not to 
take the case to court. The issues are complex and 
cannot just be brushed aside. The first consideration 
has to be the child and putting the child through the 
trauma of insensitive and callous Police and court 
procedures is most often devastating for the child. 
However, there are unfortunately very few 
alternatives in the present social environment. The 
initial social reaction may be one of sympathy but it 
is rarely spontaneously sustainable. Even when the 
degree of sexual assault is less and could be dealt 
with through processes of justice through community 
action, there is rarely such a possibility. 

With the atomisation of human relations and 
the isolation of individual families in urban India 
where most of the cases of child abuse take place, 
the helplessness and vulnerability of the victim and 
her support, usually her mother, is increasing not 
lessening. This is the tragedy of the situation. Even 
as women’s organisations tear down the iron curtain 
concealing this crime, they are unable to protect the 
child from a non sympathetic or callous response. It 
is essential for women’s organisations to work much 
more closely as a definite strategy within the 
community on issues of violence against women 
including issues of child abuse rather than deal with 
such cases only on an individual basis. 


When the abuser is a male member of the family, 
pressure from other family members in the name of 
saving “family honour” is the main consideration. 


In such cases there is virtually a conspiracy of silence. 
Women’s organisations are often accused of 
undermining the family when such cases have been 
taken up by them (see box). Sometimes mothers don’t 
report the case as the entire family may be dependant 
on the abuser. In other cases one of the main concerns 
is the child’s future and the fear that she will not be 
able to get married if the case is reported . More 
often than not the family is advised to “forget” the 
case. Where the child is between 12 to 14 it is she 
who is blamed for “inviting” the assault or her 
parents are accused of allowing her too much 
freedom. The blame- the-victim syndrome 
traumatises the child again and again gravely 
effecting her own self esteem. In another fallout, 
unable to cope with the increasing insecurity of the 
environment, parents and guardians often restrict the 
movements of girls . 


Given the cruel procedures that the child has to 
go through even if the family does in the initial stage 
decide to file the case, they often come to some 
compromise or drop the case later on unable to cope 
with the highly insensitive legal system. 

At present it is mainly women’s organisations 
with their limited resources and reach which are 
seriously dealing with the issue. Responsible persons 
in public office seem to believe that these are not 
issues which require their attention. It is a shocking 
reality that even in a city like Delhi which has the 
highest rate of crimes against women and where ~. 
parliament and the central government sits, the 
frightening increase in cases of child abuse finds no 
place in public debate. Political agendas are so far 
removed from the needs and concerns of the people. 
This is also a reflection of present day narrow politics 
which has no social reform content. Surely men and 
women in public office should have some 
responsibility in building public opinion on issues 
like child sexual abuse? 


Police Insensitivity | 
The first contact the child has with the justice 


" system is also one of the worst-the police. Although 
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there may be the occasional example of a sensitive 
police handling of a case, the norm is the reverse. 
Police discouragement to parents to file the case is 
common. Police investigation into these cases is also 
often tainted by gender and class bias, corruption 
and inefficiency. There have been several reports of 
police trying to not register a case or to close it 
specially in cases of familial child abuse. In fact, in 
the experience of those working with child sexual 


abuse cases, police action and inaction ranges from 
non-recording of First Information Reports to 
inadequate /fabricated investigations. The capital 
city boasts of the highest incidence of child sexual 
abuse but this makes no difference to the police. The 
investigation procedures are a torture for the child 
who is forced to make statements again and again to 
different ;police officers. In one case the victim had 
to give her statement six times to different male 
policemen. There has been very little systematic 
sensitisation of the police to deal with cases of sexual 
assaults in general and child sexual assaults in 
particular. No directions incorporating child 
sensitive procedures are also given to the police at 
the level of the police stations in different areas. The 
police thus, deal with child sexual abuse in the same 
way as they deal with any other ordinary crime like 
theft etc. 


The Government and the law 


The Government of India in 1992 ratified the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, 1989. By doing 
so the Government ostensibly undertook to 
guarantee to the Child the Right to survival, the Right 
to Protection, the Right to Participation and the Right 
to Development. One of the important undertakings 
relates to the protection of the Girl Child against 
sexual violence and abuse. This has however, only 
“widened the gap between the rhetoric and the 
reality” (H.S.Singh). In spite of the menacing growth 


of CSA the Government has not taken any steps to’ 


try to stop it. The laws relating to sexual assault in 
the Indian Penal Code do not even begin to recognise 
the various kinds of child sexual abuse that exists. 
The definition of rape and molestation in the Indian 
Penal Code is archaic and is a remnant of Victorian 
colonial legislation which was inherited by us. 


The definition of rape for instance only 
recognises vaginal penile penetration and does not 
recognise oral sex or anal penetration as rape and 
sexual assault. Since vaginal penile penetration is 
often not possible and does not occur in child rape 
the rapist under the Indian law is only liable to be 
punished for molestation. In a case followed up by a 
women’s group in Delhi (S Jakhu Vs. K.C. Jakhu 1996 
3 DRJ 29), even though the small, 6 year old girl had 
been systematically fingered in her vagina and anus 
and made to perform oral sex over a period of time, 
apart from being witness to sexual orgies by her 
father, the Delhi High Court held that no rape had 
taken place. Thus in spite of the fact that three orifices 
had been penetrated, no rape was established under 
the law. The Judge, however, did realise the need to 
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amend the law and felt that the legislature should 
undertake this. In another case, a judge held that no 
rape had been proved, since there was no injury on 
the penis of the man. 

Apart from this the law does not define or 
recognise other kinds of child sexual abuse like incest, 
protracted sexual abuse, exhibitionism, child 
pornography, and even the different kinds of 
molestation. Section 354 of the Indian Penal Code 
which ostensibly defines molestation is couched in 
extremely patriarchal, archaic and offensive 
language and defines it as “sexual assault with the 
intention to outrage the modesty of a women”. Thus 
in one case the Judges went into a lengthy irrelevant 
discussion about whether the modesty of a one year 
old girl could be outraged and finally had to justify 
the conviction by the equally irrelevant observation 
that each child must be deemed to posses ‘modesty’. 


Infact in several cases of child rape and sexual 
abuse, the court has come to a finding that only 
molestation has been established. Since $.354 of the 
IPC is the only section defining sexual assault, child 
abusers often get away with the lesser punishment 
(upto two years) awarded by this section. In one 
case where a person deliberately interfered with the 
private parts of a7 1/2 month old child, he was held 
guilty of an offence under section 354 of the IPC. 


Attempt to commit rape is another section of 
the I.P.C. which would be applicable in quite a few 
of the cases of child sexual assault. However judges 
have been reluctant to hold the accused guilty unless 
the attempt was at the last stage of the Act and have 
drawn an unrealistic ‘fine’ difference between 
preparation and attempt. 


There is a total absence of law in the area of 
special procedure for the child who is a victim of 
sexual assault. The child is often forced to make a 
statement about the sexual assault repeatedly before 
the police and court. This obviously further 
traumatises the child. The child also like other 
females is supposed to appear in an ordinary court 
and give evidence in front of the abuser who may be 
aclosed relative whom she is terrified of. While there 
is a law for in-camera trials this does not solve the 
problem as even in in-camera trials the prosecutrix 
is made to give evidence in an hostile environment 
in the presence of the accused and his lawyer. The 
child is also subjected to harsh cross-examination 
which further traumatises her. In camera trials often 
result in the child being totally isolated as even her 
family and others whom she feels secure with and 
has faith in are not with her during the trial. 


One of the amendments to the rape law in 1983 


was an increase in the punishment for rape of a child 
below 12 years toa minimum of 10 years. Apart from 
this change there have been no structural changes in 
the law. Child rape under the law has been defined 
as sexual intercourse with a girl under 16 years of 
age whether she consents or does not consent. 
However sexual intercourse with a wife against her 
will, does not amount to rape if she is over the age of 
fifteen. It is interesting that rape of a child wife 
between twelve and fifteen years of age is punishable 
only with imprisonment which may extend to two 
years or fine or both. Thus the law of rape to a large 
extent legitimises child marriages. 


Instead of reforming these laws and procedures 
fhe present Government has proposed to impose the 
death penalty for convicted rapists. Women’s 
organisations have strongly opposed this proposal. 
Although there may be differences on the demand 
for the total abolition of capital punishment, there is 
a consensus which agrees with the Supreme Court 
of India which has held that the death penalty should 
be given “only in the rarest of rare cases.” Women’s 
organisations arguing against the death penalty have 
pointed out that today the courts are not even willing 
to give the maximum punishment available. The 
death penalty will be another pretext for courts to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the accused. The 
problem lies not in the extent of punishment but in 
the failure to register the cases properly, the failure 
to collect evidence, the lack of time bound court 
procedures which often result in the victim giving 
up on the case and the total lack of sympathy and 
support to the child and so on. 

One of the most serious drawbacks is the lack 
of counselling for the child and her family. Often 
there is a blanket of silence imposed and the child is 
not encouraged to speak. Social prejudice against the 
victim is common. In a large number of cases the 
child suffers severe problems which surface and 
manifest themselves in different ways. Low self 
esteem and self blame for the incident is one aspect. 
Yet the child has little help. 


The Judiciary 

Reported cases show the prevalence of wide 
spread gender bias against the girl child though some 
positive judgements have been reported from the 
Supreme Court in recent years. For instance, in cases 
of child sexual assault the child is often not able to 
describe the assault in adult language. Instead of 
trying to interpret the child’s language with perhaps 
the help of a child psychologist the courts have 
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mostly concluded that no assault took place. In one 
case, because the young child could not explain the 
act or speak of coitus it was held that no offence 
under section 376 i.e., no rape was made out. 

Another problem that often arises in the case of 
child sexual abuse is that there is a perception among 
many including some judges, that the abuser or 
rapist, especially when it is a close relative, is some 
one who should be totally abnormal. This perception 
tends to play down the incidence of child abuse 
prevailing in the country. In fact many refuse to 
believe that a “seemingly normal” human being 
could be involved in a case of child abuse. 

Thus in one case (Satish Mehra Vs. Delhi 
Administration & another 1996 $.C.C (Crl.) 1104) 
where a mother of a8 year old girl accused the father 
with molesting and attempted rape of their infant 
child (then aged 3) the Supreme Court started the 
judgement by observing: 

“Some eerie accusations have been made by a 
wife against her husband. Incestuous, sexual abuse, 
incredulous, ex-facie, is being attributed to the 
husband”. 


The Court then proceeded to interpret medical 
evidence, which described the vagina of the child as 
wider than that of children in her age group as an 
act of manipulation of the private parts of the child 
by the mother, because of the marital dispute 
between the parties. 

In a shocking observation, the court described 
the repeated assertion of the child that her father 
violated her private parts with his finger and penis 
as concocted, and dictated to the child. The court 
described the attitude of the child’s mother, , as 
vengeful but thought nothing of the attitude of her 
husband who made baseless allegations about her 
psychiatric problems. 

In ajudgement, which went against established 
law till then, the court did not even allow the trial to 
continue against the husband and quashed the trial 
on the pretext of protecting the child from the turmoil 
involved in such a trial. It is frightening that the 
judges felt no fear in the possibility of the same child 
being in custody of an abusive father, without even 
a trial. 

The judgements of even the Supreme Court 
have not followed a uniform pattern but have tended 
to depend upon the way of thinking and ideology of 
the individual judges. 

In one positive judgement the Supreme Court 
has held that complete penetration is not necessary 
to constitute the offence of rape. Even the attempt at 


penetration is enough for Sections 375 and Section 
376. Thus the offence can be committed even without 
causing injury to the genitals or leaving any seminal 
stains. It further stated that unmerited acquittals 
particularly in crimes against the girl child encourage 
the criminals, and the courts therefore have to be 
sensitive while dealing with such cases. Similarly, 
in another case the Supreme Court held that there 
was no legal compulsion to look for corroboration 
of the evidence of the prosecutrix if her evidence 
inspires confidence. 

The increase in punishment to a minimum of 
10 years for child rapists and 7-10 years for rapists 
has made no difference, because the courts have been 
giving reduced sentences, ostensibly for special 
reasons. These reasons have included extremely 
retrogressive reasoning i.e, excusing young rapists 
on the ground that the act committed by them as “lust 
ridden” etc. These special reasons have extended to 
almost letting off the accused inspite of holding him 
guilty of the crime. Thus in one case in spite of 
holding the accused guilty of rape and pointing out 
that corroboration of a rape victims evidence was 
not always necessary the Supreme Court reduced the 
punishment from 2 1/2 years R.I. to 15 months R.I. 


Though several suggestions have been made by 
women’s organisations and others to expand the 
definition of rape and sexual assault and to include 
other categories of child sexual abuse like incest etc., 
in the law the state has not responded. Suggestions 
have also been made to reform the laws relating to 
procedure, for speedy disposal of cases, 
rehabilitation of the victims. It has also been 
recommended that evidence of the children be taken 
at their homes or in a non-hostile atmosphere behind 
a screen or by a video-recording etc., so that the child 
can give her statement freely and fearlessly, in the 
presence of those sympathetic to her. 


The Law Commission has also suggested that 
there should be punitive measures against the police 
for not registering cases and for not carrying out the 
investigation properly. 

Women’s organisations have campaigned all 
over the country against child sexual abuse. There 
has been a fairly sustained effort to involve the 
community and neighbourhood associations in the 
struggle to provide a safe environment for the child. 
Reactions have been mixed. In some cases there has 
been strong support from the community. In a slum 
area in Delhi called Kabir Nagar a five-year-old child 
had been raped by the son of her mother’s employer. 
The slum dwellers mobilised money, legal and 


medical aid and provided emotional support for the 
child and her family. Sometimes the community gets 
divided on caste lines if the victim and the aggressor 
belong to different castes. In Rohtak, Haryana the 
guard of a school raped a student. Shockingly his 
community defended him on the plea that otherwise 
the whole caste would be defamed. In a recent case 
in Bihar a young girl was gangraped by a notorious 
group of anti-socials who happened to belong to a 
minority community. Communal minded 
organisations in the area tried to whip up a hate 


campaign against the whole minority community. 
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Fortunately women’s organisations and citizens 
groups from all communities successfully intervened 
and prevented a communal flare up. The child and 
her family did get community support. 

However, in cases where male members of the 
family are the accused the response is sometimes 
quite hostile. A women’s group working in Karvi, 
Uttar Pradesh has faced a vicious campaign because 
they took up a case where a child had been abused 
by her father. The family happened to belong to the 
dominant upper caste community in the area. 
Abusive leaflets were issued against the women 
activists in a highly personalised character 
assassination campaign run by important people of 
the community backed covertly by the 
administration. They were also accused of destroying 
family structures by “questioning the sacred 
relationship between a man and his daughter.” False 
cases have been filed against them. However what 
is noteworthy is the support they have got from other 
sections in the town. The struggle continues. 


DEMANDS 


The Government should spread awareness 
about the phenomena of Child Sexual Abuse through 
the media and in educational Institutions etc. 

The Government should introduce legislation 
recognising the various facets of child sexual abuse 
like incest, exhibitionism etc., and incorporate these 
in the law. 


The present law relating to rape (Section 375/ 


376 IPC) should be amended to make it timebound, 


and expanded to include within it penile penetration 
in the anus and the mouth and insertion of objects in 
the vagina and anus. 

The present definition of sexual assault 
(molestation) in Section 4 of the Indian Penal Code 
should be amended to cover a broad range of 
touching/ fondling for sexual purposes. 

The definition of sexual harassment should also 


be amended to delete outdated language like 
“outraging the modesty of a woman” and the section 
should be reworded to make verbal and non-verbal 
sexual harassment through gestures etc, punishable, 


Appropriate minimum and maximum 
punishments should be specified in all cases of sexual 
assaults of children. 


Special child sensitive procedures should be 
incorporated in the law to minimise the trauma that 
the child has to go through. These should include: - 

The manner in which the child should be made 
to give her statement to the police and in the court. 

Appropriate legislation should be passed to 
ensure that the child should not be made to give 
evidence in court infront of the accused. 
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The child should always be allowed to have 
with her members of her family/friends whom she 
trusts during questioning etc. 


Counselling services should be made available 
to the child and her mother etc., if so required. 

The police should be specially trained and 
sensitised to deal with cases of child sexual abuse. 
Appropriate directions should be given to all police 
stations in this behalf. 

The Judiciary should also be sensitised to deal 
with cases of child sexual abuse. 

Creches, Proper toilet facilities, shelter homes 
should be provided by the Government/employers 
to enable the child to live in a secure environment. 
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Dalit Women - Caste, Class 


And Gender Oppression 


ho are the poorest in India? The 

Government's most recent estimates are that 
406 million Indians are below the poverty line. But 
these figures do not tell the full story. The vast 
majority of those below the poverty line belong to 
the scheduled castes, the scheduled tribes and the 
most backward castes. Among them are a high 
percentage of families headed by women as 
unemployment in rural areas has pushed men to 
migrate to urban centres. 


Women become more vulnerable victims of 
upper caste violence. In incidents of caste violence, 
women become the main targets and are victimised 
by upper caste men. It will be not incorrect to say 
that today the most oppressed sections in India are 
dalit women who bear the triple burden of caste 
oppression, class exploitation and gender 
discrimination. While all women may be unequal to 
men in patriarchal societies, the specific nature of 
the iniquities suffered by dalit women, for which 
upper-caste women are also often responsible , 
cannot be ignored in the name of the commonality 
of gender injustice. This would be a mockery of any 
struggle for equality and justice 

The oppression of dalit women’s is specific to 
Indian society which has institutionalised a highly 
inequitous caste structure. It is worse even than the 
savagery of racist apartheid. Dalits are placed at the 
bottom of the social and economic hierarchy. For 
thousands of years and into the present, this has 
placed an unbearable burden on dalit women, whom 
their gender renders the weakest members of their 
own communities.. 


While the roots of dalit womens’ oppression are 
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to be found in the age-old varnashram dharma 
sanctioned by the Manusmriti and other shastras, 
contemporary Indian society, instead of weakening 
these roots has further compounded their denial of 
minimum rights. It had been earlier assumed that 
industrialization, assimilation and education would 
automatically cleanse Indian society of ills like 
untouchability and caste-prejudice. The reality has 
completely belied these assumptions. The process of 
“Sanskritization” (the emulation of upper-caste 
behaviour by members or groups of lower caste of 
scheduled caste persons in order to enhance their 
social status by means of a process devised and 
controlled by the upper castes) and the strengthening 
of the market economy, liberalisation, privatisation 
and globalisation have actually all combined to 
adversely affect the social and economic status of 
dalit women. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 
Rural 


In the absence of land reforms, landholdings are 
extremely skewed in most of the country and the 
numbers of landless agricultural workers is growing. 
A vast majority of these are dalits. With a few 
exceptions, State Governments have not issued joint 
pattas to land distributed to the landless so the 
likelihood of a landless dalit woman ever having 
access to land is very remote. Liberalisation policies 
have now removed land reform in policy leave alone 
practice. Thus dalits who do most of the agricultural 
work on others’ land will never possess any land if 
current policies are to continue. 


The land distributed to dalits in some States in 
the early fifties has in a large number of cases been 


taken over by non dalit sections. In Rajasthan, for 
example, the last few years have witnessed a series 
of struggles by dalits to get back their land. In Uttar 
Pradesh there was an outcry from powerful upper 
caste lobbies when the land they had illegally 
grabbed was sought to be taken back from them by 
the Mayavati Government. In contrast, in West 
Bengal, 66 per cent of the land distributed is in the 
control of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
communities. 


Even access to what were commonly owned 
lands for grazing and fodder have been severely 
curtailed by land-grabbing by vested interests. This 
land is being leased out to commercial interests with 
Government support. Thus the dalit woman has to 
spend much more time and energy in domestic tasks 
such as fetching water, fodder for cattle and so on. 


Census figures show that over half the dalit 
workforce are landless agricultural labourers 
(compared to 26% of the non-dalit workforce) Of 
these, a majority are dalit women. Asa result, 66.6% 
of all women agricultural labourers are dalits. Their 
wages in most parts of the country range from Rs.8 
a day to Rs.25 and are sometimes as low as two kilos 
of coarse grain for a full day’s work. Their wages 
are usually half and sometime one-third of the very 
poor wages paid to male agricultural workers. In 
most parts of the country, any attempt to challenge 
this savage exploitation, invites violent retribution. 
Because the new agricultural policies have 
encouraged mechanisation as well as a shift to cash 
crops which generate less working days, dalit rural 
families face a most serious problem of 
unemployment.There is a consequent mass 
migration of workers, often the males, to urban areas 
in search of work. This migration, in turn, has 
increased the number of dalit female-headed 
households which are getting increasingly destitute 
and vulnerable not only to the travails of poverty 
but to sexual abuse. 

Although on paper there are many schemes for 
so-called upliftment of dalits, the implementation as 
well as the misuse by non dalit sections is common 
in many States. For example, the question of 
housesites and building homes for dalits was 
supposed to be covered by the Indira Awas Yojana. 
These homes were to be registered in the woman's 
name. However, funds for this scheme have been cut 
under policies of liberalisation.Also the funds 


sanctioned per house have not taken into account 
the price increases in construction material as a result 
of which proper houses cannot be built. The houses 
in many States are in a state of terrible disrepair but 
there are no funds to help. 


It is dalits who have suffered most from the 
virtual collapse of the public distribution system, just 
to survive, dalits have to buy foodgrains at higher 
prices from the open market. 

Urban 

Very few dalit women are to be found in the 
organised sector. The reservations policy has hardly 
conferred any employment benefits on them except 
as sanitary workers in municipal corporations, 
Government offices and factories . Dalit women are 
hardly visible in clerical or teaching jobs and 
completely absent from the higher echelons of 
corporate and administrative structures. 


Most dalit women in urban areas work in the 
unorganised sector or as daily wage earners on 
construction sites. In the unorganised sector, they 
work as bidi workers, as brick-kiln workers, as 
leather-workers etc. Millions of dalit women are 
traditional craftspeople associated with the 
handloom, basket-making, toy-making and other 
crafts. Since they have almost no access to credit 
facilities and no marketing assistance not only are 
they forced into destitution in spite of the skills that 
they have inherited over generations but these skills 
themselves are in danger of being irrevocably lost. 
Wherever they live and work, they do so in an 
unsanitary environment and in conditions 
hazardous to their health without any kind of 
legislative protections whatsoever and for the 
poorest of wages. Many dalit women in cities work 
as domestic workers. Many even have to hide their 
caste in order to enter middle-class homes. As 
domestic workers while they earn a pittance, they 


“are vulnerable to insult, violence and sexual abuse. 
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Like a tidal wave, the policies of liberalisation 
are sweeping away many traditional avenues of 
employment open to dalit women and subjecting 
others to the vagaries of international markets and 
trade agreements. Beedi-making, basket-weaving, 
handloom-weaving are some examples of some of 
these traditional avenues in which the majority are 
dalit women, that are being most adversely affected. 
Recent bans on imports of beedis by Western 


countries beccause child labour is involved in their 
manufacture is bound to impoverish dalit women 
who along with their daughters eke out a living 
making beedis. The handloom industry has been in 
severe crisis because of the high prices of yarn on 
the one hand and the severe curtailment of credit, 
marketing facilities etc. The imposition of restrictions 
on imports of handloom material by importing 
countries under various international trade 
agreements have led to suicides by entire families in 
this sector and the immiserisation of millions of 
others many of whom have been forced to migrate 
from their homes to urban slums. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


A rural dalit woman’s travails begin with her 
day. With no toilet facilities available in the villages 
and with access to common lands being severely 
restricted or non-existent, dalit women have to go 
the land-owners’ fields to answer the call of nature. 
Here they are often stopped or humiliated by the 
landowners and their family members. Sometimes 
their dependance is taken advantage of to keep their 
wages down or to make them perform begar 
(provision of free labour). Often they are beaten and 
stoned while they are in the process of answering 
nature’s call. In Rajasthan, in Sikar district some dalit 
women were prevented from using the landlord’s 
land by a group of women from the landlord’s 
families who stood guard with lathis. 


Instances have been reported of not being able 
to wear sandals in the presence of the landowners 
and their families; having to perform household 
chores for them in exchange for a bucket of water or 
use of their fields; of not being allowed to sit in their 
presence. In many parts of Northern India, dalit 
bridegrooms are not allowed to ride on a horse. If 
they do so they are in danger of being lynched. A 
case has been reported from a district in Tamilnadu 
where landlords refused to negotiate with a group 
of agricultural workers who included dalit women. 
It was only after the women protested that they gave 
in. 


The attitude of the feudal upper-castes towards 
dalit women and girls is probably best illustrated by 
the practise of dedication of young dalit women to 
temple deities as ‘devdasis’ which persists to this day. 
While on the one hand, dalits were not allowed to 
worship in these temples, devadasis were dedicated 
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to the temple gods and made to dance for and 
become the concubines and ‘haetarae’ of the priests, 
the feudal lords and wealthy benefactors of the 
temple. Parents and families of the devadasi girls 
were made to feel and are still made to feel 
‘privileged’ by this association with the exalted 
temple precincts from which they were excluded and 
by the fact that the young girls of their families were 
being ‘allowed’ to enter the Divine Presence through 
dedication and, at the same time, satisfying the lust 
of their oppressors in a socially sanctioned and 
acceptable fashion. There is legislation to prevent the 
system and although it has been curtailed it has not 
been eliminated. 


Untouchability, outlawed in theory, persists in 
most parts of rural India. Its observance in urban 
India is more concealed. In the villages, itis practised 
in a number of different ways. Dalits may be 
prevented from occupying the same space as the 
upper-castes in cremation grounds; they may be 
denied water from the same wells; they may be 
served tea at tea-shops from glasses different from 
those offered to other castes; they may be prohibited 
from wearing sandals or riding cycles in the presence 
of upper-castes; they may be allowed to worship 
only from outside temples and prevented from 
entering them; they may have to address even the 
children of their employers as ‘master’ and not by 
their names; they may have to participate in 
humiliating observances during festivals or on 
particular days; they may have to wash the 
menstrual cloths of upper-caste women and also 
dispose of the placenta and umbilical cord (all these 
items being considered particularly unclean and 
polluting) after the birth of an upper-caste child; they 
may , as happened in a village in Tamil Nadu, 
dominated ironically by Periyar’s caste and named 
after him, be prevented from using the government 
hospital and forced to bathe downstream from even 
the buffaloes in the river. These are just some of the 
many forms that untouchability takes. 


In cities, sanitary workers are treated in the most 
humiliating way and are ostracised by all other social 
groups. Even educated dalit women working in 
offices, universities etc. are commented upon in very 
offensive ways. Many dalit domestic workers are 
not allowed to touch utensils or drink water froma 
glass. They also have to use a separate entrance 
into the house. 


The process of “Sanskritization” to which large 
sections of dalits resort in a desperate attempt to 
enhance their social status, has done little good and 
much harm to dalit women. In economically better- 
off homes, “Sanskritization” has led to them 
becoming ‘immured’ like their upper-caste sisters by 
having practices like purdah and seclusion thrust 
upon them. In addition, they have been subjected 
to the indoctrination of pati-vrata values of which 
they had been free in the past and, in all cases, have 
to suffer the effects of social practices like dowry, son- 
preference etc. from which they had been relatively 
free in their ‘lowlier’ past. 


VIOLENCE 


Physical violence at the hands of and sexual 
harassment by the landowners are also “occupational 
hazards” for dalit women agricultural workers. 
There are innumerable cases of violent acts ranging 
from beating to murder inflicted on them in the 
course of their work, in retaliation for some imagined 
slight or misdemeanor , but in fact just to remind 
them of who is the master. As far as sexual 
harassment is concerned, landless dalit women have 
been traditional victims of the lust of all those 
belonging to castes higher than their own in the social 
hierarchy. ‘Droit de seigneur’ (right to the first night) 
though reduced is practicel in some areas where 
dalits are not organised . Sexual violence against dalit 
women is also resorted to by their oppressors when 
they are involved in struggles for better wages and 
working conditions and this may happen even when 
only dalit men are involved in such struggles. The 
recent massacres of dalits, many of whom were 
women and children, in Bihar where the conflict 
between the landless and the landed has been 
compounded with the ferocity of caste hatred have 
been the most telling examples of the inhuman acts 
still being perpetrated by feudal vested interests 
against those whom they want to keep in economic 
and social bondage.. 

Dalit women also face sexual violence when 
other castes want to humiliate the dalit community 
or to teach them a ‘lesson’. This may happen when 
a dalit boy elopes with an upper-caste girl or when 
a dalit candidate defeats an upper-caste candidate 
in an election or when the dalits do not vote for an 
upper -caste candidate or even when an upper- caste 
person or a group of such persons feels that he/she/ 
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they have been insulted or humiliated or in any way 
made to feel small by a dalit or a group of dalits. 


Violence and savagery against women are 
growing every day. The debasement of womens’ 
status by the consumerist society being created by 
liberalisation and the emphasis that such a society 
places on the immediate satisfaction of all desires at 
any cost to anyone have all increased the 
vulnerability of women to sexual violence. Dalit 
women being the most vulnerable of all women are 
naturally most frequently attacked. According to one 
estimate, 3 dalit women are raped every day. 
Criminalisation of politics has also taken its toll with 
politically powerful people often perpetrating such 
crimes. 

Examples of caste-violence are innumerable: in 
Villupuram district of Tamil Nadu, a dalit colony of 
more than 700 people was attacked and evacuated 
by those belonging to the backward castes who 
objected to the dalits demanding participation in 
government auctions of State property like ponds, 
tamarind trees etc;, on Shivpati, a dalit woman of 
Dauna village, Allahabad, U.P. was stripped and 
paraded in the streets of the village because her son 
had dared to get into a fight with the son of a 
landlord;, a young dalit girl was raped in front of a 
statue of Dr. Ambedkar by caste Hindus in 
Karnataka; in November, 1997, a 22 year-old dalit 
woman told the local landlord that her husband and 
father-in-law were not living at his mercy and in 
retaliation, the landlord tore her clothes, sexually 
abused and beat her..... 


THE STATE AND DALITS 


As far as dalits, especially women are 
concerned, the State has behaved till today as the 
protector of those abusing and oppressing them. 
Worse still, it has implemented policies in ways that 
have kept them socially, educationally , physically 
and economically backward and forced them to live 
in inhuman conditions of filth, insanitation and 
deprivation. 

Under the Constitution, articles 1 to 4, Articles 
6,7,10, Articles 11,12 & 13, 19 the State has a special 
responsibility for the safety and security of dalits. 
Laws like the SC/ST Prevention of Atrocities Act 
and the Anti-Untouchability Act have been enacted 
to help the Government to perform its constitutional 
duties. The reality, however, reveals that far from 


even attempting to do this, the State not only fails to 
protect them but that upper caste and patriarchal 
attitudes dominate many of those manning the State 
machinery to the extent that they participate in or 
initiate attacks on dalits and sexual attacks on dalit 
women and also deliver casteist judgments when 
cases of atrocities come up before the judiciary. 

While there are numerous examples of the 
involvement of police and administrative personnel 
in violent attacks of every kind on dalit women, it is 
also important to reflect on the record of the 
Government in ensuring that some sort of justice is 
done in cases of violence against dalit women 
whether or not they involve Government employees 
or not. In most cases, for obvious reasons, cases are 
nor registered at all. Even when they are, the 
prosecution and conviction rates are pitiful. For 
example, in Uttar Pradesh 360 cases of rape of dalit 
women were reported in 1992. Of these only 280 were 
actually lodged and only 57 filed in the courts. There 
is no information on whether there was a single 
conviction. 

Between 1981 and 1991 crimes against the dalits 
went up by 24 per cent. A total number of 98, 349 
cases were registered with the police in 1994-96. Of 
these 38,483 were registered under the Atrocities Act, 
1660 were for murder, 28,114 for rape, and 13,671 for 
hurt. Dalits are both unable and reluctant to report 
crimes for fear of retaliation. So perhaps the total 
number may be much higher and many of these 
would be directly related to dalit women. The 
National Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has reported that cases fall into 
three catagories those related to the practice of 
untouchability; those relating to land disputes and 
demands for minimum wages; and those related to 
atrocities by police and forest officials. 


The least implemented Act is the SC/ST 
Prevention of Atrocities Act. In Rajasthan where 
innumerable attacks on dalit women have been 
widely reported there has not been a single 
conviction under this Act in recent years. In 1995, 
in Uttar Pradesh, 15,605 cases were reported under 
this Act but only 2,493 were actually registered. Even 
this was an increase over other years and created an 
uproar among political parties in the opposition (a 
BSP-led Government was in power). Opposition 
parties like the SP launched massive campaigns 
against the Act itself and vowed to repeal it if elected 
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to power. On becoming Chief Minister in place of 
Km. Mayavati, the first official action taken by the 
BJP Chief Minister, Kalyan Singh, was to issue a 
Government Order asking all officials to use the Act 
‘with restraint . In reply to a question in Parliament, 
the Government informed the house that the 
Maharashtra Government had recommended to the 
courts that all cases under the SC/ST Act that did 
not involve acts of murder, grievous injury or loss to 
property should be dismissed. This means that 
unless the practice of untouchability is accompanied 
by violence it will not be treated as crime. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proclaims that all human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. The Constitution of 
Indian expresses the same and thus ensures security 
and liberty to all citizens. Yet caste discrimination 
continues to deprive the dalit population of the basic 
civic and human rights. Article 38(1) enjoins the state 
to promote a social order wherein social justice can 
be ensured and Article 46 obligates the state to protect 
the scheduled caste and scheduled tribes from all 
injustice. 

The Protection of Civil Rights act 1955 and the 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe (prevention 
of atrocities) Act 1989 have not been effective enough 
despite the fact that the latter law has a long list of 
offences amounting to atrocities on Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes included in the Act, like forcing 
persons to eat human excreta. 


There is also the Employment of Manual 
Scavengers and Construction of Dry Latrines 
(Prohibition) Act 1993 which is as follows: 


Sec.3(1) subject to sub section (2) and the other 
provisions of this Act, with effect from such date and 
in such area as the state government may by 
notification, specify in this behalf, no person shall 

engage in or employ for or permit to be engaged 
in or employed for any other person for manually 
carrying human excreta or construct or maintain a 
dry latrine. 


Yet large number of women are involved in the 
practice of head loading the scavenge specially in 
Gujarat where a total number of forty thousand 
women are involved in the trade and state funds 
continue to be utilized for the purpose of constructing 
dry latrines. Gujarat is, not coincidentally, the model 
Ram Rajya of the BJP Government. 


From the inception of the Constitution, seats 
have been reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Parliament, State Assemblies, 
local Govts., Government and public jobs and 
educational institutions. Later, this reservation was 
also extended in the form of reservation of seats for 
women in local governments. However, even where 
dalit women have come forward to take their rightful 
place in public life they have often been marginalised 
and humiliated. 

The unchecked increase of violence against dalit 
women and the complicity of the State which not 
only ensures that its perpetrators go unpunished but 
which is often itself the perpetrator, are harsh realities 
which any struggle to end casteist atrocities will have 
to take note of. 


DALIT WOMEN IN THE 
SOCIAL SECTOR 


Dalit female illiteracy is much higher than 
average female illiteracy which itself is very high 
even 50 years after independence. In the rural areas 
only 19% of dalit women are literate while for women 
of other communities the figure is 39 per cent. In the 
urban areas, only 30 per cent of dalit women are 
literate whereas 60% of women of other communities 
are literate. 


Even within these dismal figures, there are wide 
disparities. For example, in Rajasthan, only 8 per 
cent of dalit women are literate while, according to 
the National Commission for Womens’ study, among 
Balmiki women only 1 per cent are literate. Dalit 
children have the highest drop-out rates. Higher 
rates of poverty and incidence of child labour 
contribute to this . Poor participation of dalits in the 
education process is not due only to poverty or the 
non-availability of educational opportunities. The 
environment in existing educational institutions 
available to them is hostile and the atmosphere 
polluted by caste prejudice. This naturally acts as 
an effective deterrent to dalit children. 

Health facilities for dalit women even in urban 
areas are almost non-existent. The health status of 
dalits in general is worse than that of other 
communities and rates of child mortality and child 
malnutrition in their families are also higher than 
the average. Maternal mortality rates of dalit women 
are almost double the average. The same is true for 
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incidence of communicable diseases like 
tuberculosis. Often access to existing health facilities 
are also denied to them by casteist forces. Sometime 
visits to health facilities are rendered impossible by 
the fact that they would entail loss of wages. Their 
access to drinking water is also severely curtailed, 
often by casteist vested interests. Dalit bastis in urban 
areas also lack almost all basic amenities including 
drinking water. In Rajasthan, for example, it has been 
found that 6234 dalit hamlets have no water at all. 
Obviously these factors compound and worsen their 
health status. Cuts in social sector spending by the 
Central and many State Governments as a part of 
structural adjustment programmes have made the 
situation worse. The inflation accompanying the 
reforms process has pushed more poor families of 
whom the most numerous are dalit families below 
the poverty line. With cuts in povery amelioration 
programmes obviously this process is being 
exacerbated. Cuts in expenditure on the Public 
Distribution System and regular increases in issue 
prices have led to declines in consumption levels by 
dalit families. 

The schemes meant for dalit women are few and 
far between and they rarely know about these 
schemes. Many of these schemes like for example 
food for work schemes do not specify dalit quotas 
as a result of which others with better connections 
often reap the benefits. Bureaucratic prejudice also 
plays a role in denying dalit women their rights. 


INTERVENTIONS BY 
WOMEN’S GROUPS 


While women’s groups and civil society 
organisations have from time to time protested and 
condemned violence against dalit women 
perpetrated by upper castes continuous and 
concerted action in the form of socioeconomic 
programmes have been few. These groups have also 
not been able to sufficiently strengthen sensitisation 
programmes for society in general with respect to 
the caste discrimination. However, in recent years, 
some forums for dalit women have been formed to 
provide a platform for dalit women to air their 
concerns and grievances. 


CONCLUSION 


The growing assertion of dalit women for 


equality and against caste prejudice constitutes one 
of the most heartening features of present day 
women’s movements for justice. Dalit women are 
rebelling against patronising, welfarist, handout 
approaches .Dalit women demand an independent 
equal recognition of citizenship based on the struggle 
for the abolition of the caste system and its culture 
of slavery. Dalit women’s struggles bely the 
percepton of dalits as the constant victim. Dalit 
women are victims but equally dalit women are 
symbols of struggle.. The slogan of women’s unity 
and sisterhood has meaning only if it is based not 
only on struggles against gender inequality in 
general but also against systems and cultures of caste 
oppression. While all women face gender-based 
oppression , the caste oppression that dalit women 
face in addition to this must be addressed by women 
struggling for equality and justice and must become 
a central issue for them. Struggles for the abolition 
of the caste system has to be the clarion call of our 
movement. 


DEMANDS 
1. Abolition of the Caste System - continuation of 


policies of positive discrimination for dalits and 
strict implementation nof laws that have been 
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10. 


framed to protect their rights. 

Land reforms with special priority to dalits and 
dalit-headed households. 

Priority to drinking water schemes and toilets 
in dalit bastis 

Priority to dalit women to be given in all 
Government schemes and increase in budgets 
for SC/ST programmes. 

Minimum and equal wages and protective laws 
for women in the unorganised sector 
Immediate registration of FIR in cases of 
complaints by dalits 

Like gender,sensitisation, there should also be 
caste sensitesation training programmes for 
Govt. officials and police personnel. 

Stringent punishment to police officials and 
bureaucrats responsible for atrocities against 
dalits and also responsible for non- 
implementation of SC/ST Anti-Atrocities Act. 
Protection of all elected dalit women sarpanches 
and panchayat members to enable them to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

Reservations for dalit Christians. 


Oo 


For a secular India : Indian 
women’s movements in the 


decade of the 90’s 


he struggle for gender equality must surely 
Tre included among the epoch defining 
movements of the 20th century. Led by women but 
supported by progressive forces the world over, this 
ongoing struggle for equal opportunity, social and 
political advance, and an equitable distribution of 
the fruits of development is today a powerful force 
for change and progress in respect of humanity as a 
whole. Yet, the decade of the 90’s, the last decade of 
the millenium, has thrown up formidable new 
challenges for the women’s movement the world 
over. The fundamental transformation taking place 
in the relationships that bind national economies, 
polities and social systems, benignly described by 
the catchword ‘Globalisation’, is rapidly eroding the 
hard won economic and political gains that peoples 
movements (including the women’s movement) in 
sovereign nations have won. Defending these gains, 
and taking their movement forward is now the 
central task of the womens’ movement on a global 
scale. 


Dual impact of globalisation 


This task requires an understanding of the 
highly complex process of globalisation and its 
nation-specific effects. In India, as in other 
developing countries, there are two facets to the way 
the process of globalisation is impacting on society 
in general, but especially on those who constitute 
the large labour force (both its organised / 
unorganised and its rural / urban segments). Women 
constitute not merely a large percentage of this 
segment, they have historically been its most 
vulnerable and insecure component. There is, first 
and foremost, the economic impact of the programme 
of structural adjustment that successive 
governments since the early 90's have been putting 
in place in order to facilitate the integration of the 
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Indian economy into the world capitalist system. This 
has resulted in the rapid erosion in living standards 
owing to wage-cuts, retrenchment, the casualisation 
of employment, the state’s withdrawal from 
different types of public provisioning, and so on. 

If the economic impact of globalisation has 
become a crucial of women’s groups and 
organisations in India in the 90’s, the flip side of the 
globalisation coin demands equal attention. This is 
the culture and ideology that has been spawned by 
the process of globalisation and liberalisation, and 
its critical implications for women and their position 
in society. While there exists an authoritative 
literature on the gender-specific impact of a 
globalisation-driven economic policy, there is 
inadequate study of the myriad ways in which 
cultural attitudes that accompany the globalisation 
process — promoted through the media or through 
more traditional channels of communication — are 
setting the clock back in respect of the social aspects 
of gender emancipation. 

A groundswell of frustration and of belied 
hopes in those countries where globalisation has 
resulted in growing immiserisation, has led in some 
situations to militant protest struggles. But often, the 
gap between economic aspirations and reality 
becomes fertile breeding ground for the rise of right 
wing , traditionalist mobilisations. Rather than the 
real forces behind growing inequality getting 
identified, the “enemy” is instead located from 
within communities. Migrant populations and 
religious minorities — groups that are weak, 
vulnerable and insecure — are invariably amongst 
those targeted for their “otherness”. They become 
the “enemy”. Such revanchist mobilisations are 
especially hostile to women’s emancipation. 
Operating in the name of religion, false nationalism, 
ethnic/ caste identity, or tradition, such reactive 


movements seek to take women out of public spaces 
and push them into the private confines of a pre- 
modern order. Women’s movements in developing 
and less developed countries, in countries such as 
Algeria, Indonesia, Afghanistan,Pakistan, India and 
elsewhere, are facing and fighting such right wing 
mobilisations. 


-Women’s struggles 


against fundamentalism 


In India, historically, women’s struggles for 
social reform were built up in opposition to the forces 
of so-called tradition and fundamentalism within 
different religions. The women’s movement has had 
a fairly long history of confrontation with such forces. 
Soon after Independence, the first big battle was on 
the issue of the reform of Hindu personal law. 
Women activists were stoned, spat upon, reviled and 
abused. They were accused of being heretics because 
they dared to challenge laws that had ‘divine’ 
sanction. There were three of the Indian state to 
compromise on the enactment of basic constitutional 
guarantees for women, for narrow political 
considerations. 

These lessons continued to have relevance for 
the Indian’s women movement in the intervening 
decades when several struggles were waged against 
attempts by fundamentalist leaders of different 
religions to curtail or circumscribe women’s rights 
within communities, by taking cover behind the 
legality of personal laws. These include the struggle 
in 1986 against Muslim fundamentalists on the 
question of rights of maintenance for divorced 
Muslim women, and against the Government for its 
complicity in depriving Muslim women of this legal 
right through a retrograde legislation. Similarly, 
sections of the Christian clergy refused to accept the 
proposals for reform in Christian personal law. Here 
too the government refused to support the efforts of 
Christian women’s groups who had mobilised 
substantial sections of the community in support of 
the reforms. There was a prolonged struggle against 
efforts by a section of the Sikh Panth to impose Sikh 
personal laws which would deprive women of the 
right to property, as also impose strict controls over 
widows. Perhaps the most important struggle was 
against Hindu fundament nment was to soft-pedal 
the issue. On all these issues the Government was 
conducting negotiations with fundamentalists, 
thereby recognising their claim to be “leaders” of the 
community ignoring the voices of the reformers 
within the community. What these struggles bring 
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into focus are the essential underlying similarities 
in the positions of fundamentalists of different hues. 
Though ostensibly hostile to each other, they share 
the same bitter opposition to the idea of a woman’s 
separate identity, and her right to equality and justice. 


The communal danger 


The challenge posed by fundamentalism to the 
women’s movement in the 90’s, however, has 
acquired a qualitatively new dimension, and to that 
extent calls for a new set of responses. While the 
struggle against fundamentalism within different 
communities remains important, it has today been 
overshadowed by the threat posed by the rise of 
Hindutva , the militant and ultra-nationalist world- 
view of Hindu communal groups and political 
parties. Although they have only a fraction of support 
of Hindus, they claim as their constituency the 
Hindu community as a whole. This communalism 
unlike fundamentalism within communities seen in 
the struggles mentioned above, is based on inciting 
hatred for other religions and their followers. 


While at its core Hindutva is a political 
mobilisation strategy, its stated aim is the creation 
of a Hindu Rashtra or state, and to that end it uses 
religion as an instrument of incitement and violence 
against religious minorities. The chief organiser of 
this platform is the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
the RSS with its affiliates like the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad, the Bajrang Dal, the Durga Vahini the 
Adivasi Sangh and others known collectively as the 
sangh parivar. The political/electoral wing of the RSS 
is the Bharitiya Janta party. 

In 1992, after the preplanned demolition of the 
Babri Masjid and the accompanying violence against 
minority Muslim communities in large parts of the 
country, a joint fact finding team of women’s 
organisations visited several of the affected centres. 
It later published its report. The introduction stated 
“At no time since Independence has there been such 
a challenge to the very basis of India’s secular polity, 
its Constitution and its democratic institutions. 
Communalism is not now just another issue to be 
discussed and debated in seminars and conferences. 
It is the central issue in the struggle for women’s 
rights which is linked to every other issue we raise. 
The women’s movement can ignore this reality only 
at the cost of its own existence.” 


This understanding — that the danger posed 
by majority communalism is the central issue in the 
struggle for women’ s rights, which in turn is linked 
to every other issue raised — holds true today as 


never before. For the goal which the Hindu Right set 
itself a decade ago, that of coming to power at the 
Centre, has come to fruition. In this it has had the 
backing of the major section _of India’s elite classes, 
the big property owners who see in this platform a 
possibility of stability for them to grow richer.To 
achieve this end the Sangh Parivar has had to make 
some tactical compromises in respect of 
accommodating political parties which do not share 
its Hindutva agenda. But power-sharing has not 
come in the way of its vigorous pursuit of its sectarian 
and anti-minority ideological agenda. Communal 
violence may take the form of rioting,looting, 
burning of houses,attacks on a particular 
community,rape and sexual assaults on women. It 
can also take other less overt forms. Suspicion, social 
isolation, discrimination, constant threats, insecurity. 
Thus if communalism as an extra-constitutional 
power could direct a policy of vicious attacks and 
pogroms against the Muslim community in the first 
half of the 90’s, communalism in power poses a far 
graver danger as it is fast institutionalising its agenda 
through its control over the state apparatus. 


Undermining secularism, 


democracy 


Its record in office has already shown beyond 
any doubt what Hindutva in power can do to the 
institutions of democracy and to civil society. On 
assuming power the Sangh Parivar began a 
campaign against alleged forced conversions by 
Christian missionaries of poor Hindus. This soon led 
to intimidation and physical attacks against 
Christians by the goondas of the Saffron 
Brotherhood. In one year there were 626 incidents of 
a communal nature in which 207 people were killed 
and another 2000 were injured. There were incidents 
of attacks/ threats/ rapes against men and women 
belonging to religious minorities (Christians in 
particular). In January 1999 alone, there weré nine 
such incidents. The largely tribal district of Dangs in 


BJP-controlled Gujarat saw a slew of attacks against . 


Christians in the last two months of 1998. Christian 
Churches and schools were burnt, congregations 
attacked and priests and nuns beaten up. The police 
were in most cases silent bystanders. Called upon to 
respond to the Dangs outrage the Prime Minister 
chose not to pull up a derelict state administration, 
but asked instead for a national debate on 
conversions! The anti-Christian hate campaign 
which spread rapidly across the country — to 
Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, and Karnataka, saw its 
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most savage manifestation in Orissa, where Bajrang 
Dal criminals set afire Graham Staines, an Australian 
social worker and his two little boys. Home Minister 
L.K. Advani was quick to give a good conduct 
certificate to the Bajrang Dal. This certainly 
influenced the conclusion of the Wadhwa 
Commission report on the murder, While the 
evidence before the Commission clearly showed that 
the main accused Dara Singh was closely connected 
with the Sangh parivar through his leadership of the 
local gau raksha samity (a wing of the Bajrang Dal), 
the Commission concluded that it was just the work 
of an individual. State patronage to such hate 
campaigns was again witnessed during the recent 
visit of the pope when the central Government 
permitted a rath yatra organised by the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad which targetted the Christian community. 


Nuns, the most vulnerable section in the 
hierarchy of the Christian Church, have become a 
special target of attack by the Sangh Parivar. The 
protectors of women’s virtue and chastity have no 
compunction in raping, spitting at, or urinating in 
the mouths of defenceless women. In not one of these 
cases did the BJP in power seek to identify the 
culprits and bring them to book. The blame for the 
rape of four nuns in September last year near Jhabua 
village in Madhya Pradesh presumably by activists 
or sympathisers of the Parivar, was quickly put on 
“Christian youth”; the one month campaign against 
convent schools by the Vishva Hindu Parishad in 
Karnataka in July, 1998 did not even make it to the 
pages of the mainstream newspapers; and the recent 
case of a gang of Parivar men terrorising a nun and 
forcing her to drink urine in Bihar passed with no 
reaction from the government. Hindutva apologists 
in the media and elsewhere have sought to downplay 
these rape and molestation cases. They have argued 
that rape of any woman is condemnable, and accuse 
the Christian community of giving the issue of rape 
a minority angle by highlighting the fact of the 
victims being nuns. What they do not mention is the 
extreme vulnerability of the nun who leaves the 
protection of traditional support structures and in 
good faith puts her safety in the hands of the 
community she serves. The rape of a nun is thus in 
intention akin to raping a defenceless child. 

It is with the full knowledge of the tacit support 
that BJP governments will extend them, that the 
various Sangh Parivar outfits play the role of moral 
policemen. In Randhikpur village in Gujarat, for 
example, VHP and Bajrang Dal squads forced 400 
Muslim residents to leave the village in June 1998, 
an act of collective reprisal after two Muslim youth 


eloped with Hindu girls. The police stood by and 
watched as independent fact-finding teams and 
journalists visiting Randhikpur were attacked. The 
Gujarat government has set a record for its blatant 
Hinduisation of governance. Following the 
Randhikpur incident it set up a committee to accord 
permission for all intercommunity marriages. 
Ostensibly to prevent “forced” marriages, its real 
objective was to stop all inter-religious marriages of 
choice. Similarly, in a truly Nazi system of 
surveillance, the same government asked its police 
department to undertake a separate census of 
Christians and Muslims living in the state. 


The BJP-Shiv Sena government in Maharashtra 
used its official machinery to shield those 
responsible for the murder of thousands of Muslim 
men, women and children in the 1992 Bombay riots. 
The Srikrishna Commission’s findings are a clear 
indictment of the roles played by Bal Thakeray, other 
Shiv Sena politicians, some BJP leaders and the 
Mumbai police. The government first tried to 
suppress the report, then when forced to release it 
called its contents “one-sided”. It is over a year since 
the report was released, yet not a single case has been 
filed against the perpetrators of the communal 
carnage 

In the last general election, the campaign by 
the Sangh Parivar and many BJP leaders was an 
extension of their general communal onslaught. In 
the Bellary consituency, the BJP leader and candidate, 
Sushma Swaraj repeatedly highlighted the fact that 
she was a ‘Hindu’ not only contesting against a 
Christian, Sonia Gandhi, but was, in fact a ‘Hindu’ 
saving the country from Christian domination. The 
fact that bangles and kum kum were distributed in 
every home in the constituence only emphasized the 
communal aspect of the campaign. In West Bengal, 
a state remarkably free of communal violence and 
division over the last 23 years of Left Front rule, the 
BJP-Trinamul campaign relied heavily on communal 
propoganda especially in those areas where there are 
large concentrations of Hindu refugees from 
Bangladesh and in those areas that adjoin 
Bangladesh. The fact that this propaganda'proved 
to be quite effective is definitely a matter of concern. 


The new BJP-led government is set on fulfilling 
its ideological commitment to Hindutva, and will do 
it through whatever means it has at its disposal. The 
BJP has retained control of the critical ministries of 
culture, education and information and has already 
made a series of appointments of men and women 
who share the RSS vision into key functional bodies. 
The rewriting of textbooks; the anti-science, aliberal 
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and anti-modern thrust of changes sought to be made 
in syllabi-content; are matters of grave concern. 
Educational bodies such as the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studies, the National Institute of Planning and the 
National Council of Research and Training, to name 
but a few, have been filled with sympathisers or 
activists of the Sangh Parivar. The Human Resources 
Minister, Murli Manohar Joshi, recently appointed 
Prof..Rastogi an RSS man and a self confessed 
murderer to the selection board of the NCERT. This 
gentleman confessed in his biography to having 
murdered a Muslim woman in Delhi during the 
Partition riots. As a group of Hindu rioters (who 
were with him) were going to rape this young 
woman forgetting “their mission”, Rastogi decided 
to shoot her. Not once did it strike him to train his 
gun on those who were ready to rape an innocent 
woman. This Professor will now decide on 
appointments to the NCERT of those, who will have 
among other responsibilities that of writing 
textbooks for children. One can imagine the criteria 
on which the selections will be made. 

The earlier BJP-led governments of Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh have already undertaken a major 
textbook re-writing project. The school texts in these 
two states reflect, among other things, the RSS 
worldview on the family and the position of women. 
Practices such as sati and child marriage are 
endorsed, while rituals and traditions are invested 
with meaning and significance for women. Manu is 
given an exalted status and his prescriptions for 
women is entirely justified on the grounds of the 
defence of tradition. In short the RSS vision for 
women, as transmitted to young children through 
textbooks militates against everything that the 
democratic women’s movement has fought for. 


The Parivar’s view of women-the two 
goals of ‘matra shakti’ 


Hindutva’s creation of aggressive religious 
identities have had a far reaching impact on 
movements for social change, including women’s 
struggle for equality. Indeed, Hindutva is profoundly 
inimical to the emancipatory and progressive goals 
of the women’s movement in India. Ideologically, it 
is guided by the Golwalkarian vision of the Hindu 
woman as duty-bound to perform her assigned role 
as wife and mother ina patriarchal home. Such ideas 
are expressed in public speeches and in the literature 
of the RSS including the organiser and the 


panchjanya. Just as Hitler’s ideal Aryan woman was 
duty bound to protect and strengthen the purity of 
the race, so also the Hindu woman’”s main 
responsibility is as a mother bringing up her children 
in the traditions of “Hindu culture, ‘inclulcating in 
them pride as Hindus and protecting this culture 
against that of the “invaders,’ that is all non-Hindu 
people. The centrality of the role of woman as mother 
in the RSS view is accompanied by a hostility and 
contempt of working women who are seen as 
deviating from their primary role as mothers. Single 
women are seen at best as freaks, more commonly 
as ambitious, selfish, sexually impure.Leaders of the 
women’s wing of the RSS defend the practice of 
dowry as a Hindu tradition. They believe that 
women’s organisations taking up the issue of 
domestic violence are Western agents aiming to 
destroy the “Hindu family, the basis of Hindu 
culture.”Wife beating, physical and mental 
torture,the desertion and abandonment of women, 
the increasing practice of bigamy are all laid at the 
door of the “modern” woman who has forgotten how 
to “adjust” within the family.In a period where sexual 
harassment of adolescents is increasing, RSS women 
leaders blame the “provocative apparel” of young 
girls for “inviting” harassment. 

There is another side to this view of women 
which may at first appear contradictory but which 
is an extension of the primary view. This is an 
appropriation of images of the Hindu goddess as the 
avenger, the slayer of demons. In times of “crisis” 
read, in times when public mobilisations for the 
communal agenda are called for) the Hindu woman 
is enjoined to extend her role as the pure mother from 
the domestic to the public and to fight for the rights 
of Bharat mata’s children-that is Hindus against the 
enemy. 


Impact of communal mobilisation on 


women as victims, as participants 


We know about the vicious savage attacks on 
women during periods of communal violence. There 
is ample documentary evidence that women are the 
worst sufferers in communal violence. Often when 
the aim is to humiliate a whole community, the 
central target becomes the woman-she is seen as the 
property of the community, the repository of its self 
respect, its purity. Therefore violation of the woman's 
integrity is seen as an assault on the community. This 
applies to most communities. 

As a response to the aggressive Hindutva 
platform the decade has seen its counter in the 
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formation of terrorist Muslim groups backed and 
financed by foreign money and agencies including 
Pakistani ISI. While these groups have been 
responsible for the killing of innocent people through 
the use of highly sophisticated bombs and other 
weapons, during the riots Hindu women have also 
been targetted though on a much lesser scal than their 
sisters in the minority community. Thus women 
become hostages in times of communal violence with 
the minority community women bearing the main 
brunt of the violence. 


The other aspect of victimisation is in the 
aftermath of the violence .In families where the male 
members have been killed, it lies in the vulnerability 
of the woman as widow with th 


This is one aspect of communal violence. Since 
several women’s organisations have worked with 
riot affected families, a perception tends to emerge 
that women as a whole are tossed about mercilessly 
by larger social forces against which they are helpless 
except to sweep up the remains of. 


Rightwing majoritarian religious fascist 
mobilisationin the late eighties and nineties has 
completely and irrevocably shown this perception 
to be false.Beginning with the gruesome riots in 
Bhagalpur in 1989 as part of the Sangh combines 
bloody campaign for a temple at Ayodhya, sections 
of hindu women have dramatically emerged as 
active and willing agents of hate campaigns and 
murderous riots sharing fully the ideologies of their 
extremist brethren.Clearly women’s relationship to 
communalism is not merely along one axis,not 
always victims of communal action- a space that they 
continue to occupy as members of minority 
comunities-but also as participants in campaigns 
which make victims of others, men and women. The 
complexity of women’s positions and the diversity 
of ways in which they act- where they can be both 
victim and perpetrator, lacking in agency and 
complicitous according to differences in social and 
religious locations are evident.Stereotypes of women 
as passive, peaceloving and nurturant are necessarily 
having to be abandoned as we are forced to reckon 
with the harsh reality of women’s complicity in 
rightwing mobilisations. It is not possible here to cite 
the numerous examples of women’s active . 
particpation whether in encouraging and egging 
their men on in acts of violence, or in mobilisations 
in support of hate agendas or in defence of the 
criminal communal actions of their 
men.Bhagalpur,Ahmedabad Ayodhya,Mumbai 
show both aspects women as victims and women as 
agents of communal violence. 


The Role of the State 


As many studies, eye-witness and newspaper 
reports have shown, the State is not a neutral 
mediator between warring or conflicting 
communities nor is it impartial in the carrying out 
of its role of maintaining law and order during 
communal disturbances. Whether it is the judiciary, 
the executive or the administration, all of its various 
organs have been found to be infected with the virus 
of majoritarianism. The role of various courts 
throughout the Babri Masjid-Ramjanambhoom 
controversy, right up to the present day . The Home 
Minister, the Human Resource Development 
Minister and a Minister of State continue are 
themselves chargesheeted by a CBI court as having 
been responsible for the destruction of the masjid, 
but the court proceedings against them are de facto 
stayed by governmental pressure. 


The extremely disturbing factor is the 
communalisation of sections of the bureaucracy as 
well as the police forces. Investigations into riots have 
consistently pointed out the communal role played 
by the police in riots such as in the Mumbai attacks, 
the Coimbatore communal violence, the violence in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh. The 
precentage of minorities in the police force is 
negligible. Surely it is the right of every citizen to be 
guaranteed an impartial law and order maintaining 
machinery, but the situation under the present 
dispensation at the Centre has worsened. 


Women’s Unity, peoples unity 


In the struggle against communalism, women’s 
organisations have had to rethink slogans and 
strategies in defence of the basic principles of 
democracy,secularism and equality. One aspect has 
been the differentiation between religious belief and 
communalism.. In India religion and religious beliefs 
have deep roots. For women in particular religion 
has been a refuge, providing succour and strength. 
Women’s community life has also been closely linked 
with religious festivals,rituals, symbols,religious 
institutions. It is this sentiment and belief which has 
been cynically manipulated through the use of 
popular religious symbols and rituals for furthering 
the communal agenda. Women’s organisations have 
been emphasising the importance of the separation 
of religion from politics, a position which women 
find easy to identify with. 


Another aspect has been the stress on the 
diversity of Indian cultures and the traditions of 
pluralism as opposed to the attempts of the sangh 
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parivar to straitjacket and homogenise Indian 
culture—as described by the manu smriti— . 
hindu,uppercaste,patriarchal. This has also been 
linked to the defence of national unity. India will 
cease to exist if it is to be turned into a theocratic 
state as desired by the sangh parivar.It has a 
population of 102.6 million Muslims more than the 
populations of Britain and France put together; about 
20 million Sikhs; 10 million Christians;7 million 
Buddhists and Jains apart from millions of adivasis 
who have their own religious beliefs and customs. 


A crucial point has been the unambiguous 
commitment in defence of the rights of minority 
communities. On several occasions even self 
described liberal opinion has advocated “balancing 
of the two” as though there could be any equation 
between the assaults on the minority community and 
the ‘hinduism is in danger” propaganda of the Sangh 
parivar. 

The effort of women’s organisations has been 
to build women’s unity . This has been different from 
the concept of sisterhood as automatic, spontaneous 
female bonding on the basis of biological affinity. 
Women’s organisations in India have no such 
illusions, working as they are in a polity acutely 
divided on class or caste or religious grounds which 
deeply influence gender identities. 

Crucial to the struggle against poverty, social 
injustice and for alternative policies is the united 
struggles of the people. Communalism has badly 
divided the poor, the working people. It has used 
the most oppressed castes against minorities. Who 
has benefited? Not the dalit who even today is at the 
bottom of the savarna order, nor other oppressed 
castes who still require affirmative action to break 
the stranglehold of the upper castes. Not the working 
people who regardless of their religious affiliation 
are equal victims of price rise and 
unemployment.Not women who face a steady 
devaluation of their status in all spheres. For poor 
women in particular who bear the heaviest 
burden,defence of secularism and democracy is 
central to the struggle for survival. 


It is important to grasp the links between 
secularism and the struggle for alternative economic 
and social policies. Such a comprehensive 
understanding which will help women’s struggles 
overcome the danger of communalism. 


Issues to highlight 


1. Severe punishment to those involved in 
communal riots and attacks on minorities . 


Prosecution and arrest of those named in the 
Srikrishna report 

2. Speedy trial of the Masjid demolition case 
by the CBI court. 

3. Protection to minorities. No tampering with 
minority rights as defined in the constitution 

4. Removal of disortions and communal bias 
in all school and college text books. No communal 
representation in the print and electronic media. 


5. Equal rights for women of all communities 
6. Religion be separated from politics with the 
enactment of a special legislation. 


7. Compensation, rehabilitation and all other 
help to those victimised in communal riots. 
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Objectives for the future 


All women’s organisations to campaign and 
agitate against communalism and fundamentalism. 
In particular it is necessary to campaign specifically 
against women’s organisations organised to 
perpetuate and strengthen communal behaviour 
such as the Durga Vahini, the RSS women’s wing as 
well as against minority fundamentalist groups. 

To build a wide network of secular and like 
minded organisations to combat communalism 

Promotion of literature and other media that 
will help in developing better understanding among 
people of different religions, removing distrust and 
misconceptions. 


o 


Terrorist- Separatist Violence : 


Impact on Women’s Lives 


here are at least three different aspects of 

separatist-terrorist violence in India. Firstly 
the economic and regional disparities which lead to 
widespread frustration and belief that there is no 
other way but through separatist secessionist 
struggles backed by terrorist action. Secondly, the 
political and administrative response of the Indian 
State in dealing with such groups and thirdly the 
role of foreign Governments and forces in backing 
such groups for their own political agenda. Terroristic 
groups at present are active mainly in the north east 
region and Kashmir. In the eighties, Punjab had been 
severely affected by terrorist activities led by 
Khalistani groups. The situation has changed for the 
better since then. 


Women have been on both sides of the divide— 
as members of terrorist groups or as mothers, wives 
and daughters of terrorists defending and protecting 
male members of their families. On the other hand 
there is the large mass of women who have been 
caught in the crossfire between terrorists and the 
State response. 


Women’s organisations and movements in India 
have at the national level from time to time to 
highlighted some of the difficulties faced by women 
in the affected States through fact finding teams, 
investigations, reports, memoranda to the various 
authorities along with campaigns. This has been 
more sustained in the case of some of the north east 
States and Punjab. Unfortunately because of the lack 
of contacts and the problems of groups working in 
the valley, the solidarity with the women in Kashmir 
has been sporadic and weak. 

In the troubled north east there are several 
women’s organisations actively working to 
strengthen the peace process in their respective 
States. Some very important initiatives have been 
taken by organisations, independently and jointly. 
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However, for several reasons also because of the 
difficulties of communication in a region which has 
been deprived of minimum transport services, 
women’s organsiations in the seven north east States 
and now Sikkim as the eighth sister have been unable 
to coordinate their activities so as to build a powerful 
regional movement for peace and development. 
Their .experiences are a shocking example of the 
blatant violation of minimum human rights. 


The North East 


This is a region which houses the largest number 
of tribal communities and nationalities — over 200. 
In social relations women in this region do not face 
the kind of blatant inequality which marks women’s 
lives in other parts of the country. Social and family 
violence is also much less compared to other parts 
although it is growing. The main point is that women 
in this region have many achievements to their credit, 
far ahead of their counterparts elsewhere. 
Unfortunately this has been severely undermined by 
discriminatory policies followed by Governments 
which have adversely affected women’s status 
combined by the decades long assault on freedom 
of movement imposed by terrorist groups. 


The region is rich in natural resources but 
continues to be one of the most economically 
backward regions in the country. Successive Central 
Governments have displayed a completely callous 
attitude to the problems of the north east leading to 
a widespread feeling of alienation and also anger 
among the people. How much anger and resentment 
will there be when the resources of the region as for 
example, oil, natural gas and tea are appropriated 
and exploited by the Centre in the name of national 
wealth, but the needs of the region are ignored. How 
much suffering will there be when year after year 
floods ravage large parts of the region as in Assam 


but the most meagre relief funds are given — only 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 crores annually while States which 
are far less affected have got Rs. 200 crores or more. 
There is a master plan for a permanent solution of 
the flood problem by the Brahmaputra Board, but 
the funds have not been given by the Central 
Government. The attention given to harnessing the 
waters of rivers in the plains through various projects 
are completely absent as far as the north east is 
concerned although hydro electricity projects would 
be most viable for this region. The production of 
electricity is a tiny fraction of the requirement The 
use of electricity in the north east is less than half of 
the national average .Industrialisation is therefore at 
the very minimum and there has been extremely 
negligible public sector investment and almost no 
private sector investment in the region.. There are 
very few industries, the only jobs available being the 
limited number of Government jobs. Unemployment 
is high. Agriculture which is the mainstay of the 
region has seen no investment. This is in glaring 
contrast to the huge expenditures on irrigation 
projects in other parts of the country. Even 
nationalised banks are not giving loans although 
there is a high rate of savings. The deposits made by 
residents of this area are used by banks for activity 
elsewhere. The most glaring example of the rank 
discrimination is that even after fifty years of 
independence the only State in this region to be 
linked by rail to the rest of India is Assam. Tripura 
has only 45 km of rail line and that also of the metre 
guage. Even communication roads between the north 
eastern States which are interdependent on each 
other, are very poorly developed. Maintenance of 
national highways in the region is extremely poor. 
This has a direct bearing on the economy as 
movement of goods becomes greatly hampered. At 
the same time it has the most adverse impact on 
integrating the region with the rest of the country. In 
most of these States women play a crucial role in the 
economy both in agriculture as well as the traditional 
industries like silk, handlooms, carpet 


weaving bamboo work and other handicrafts and ° 


artisan work. But credit and marketing facilities are 
so poor as to virtually wipe out these traditonal 
industries. 

Although there is a North East Council its 
intervention is far below the needs of the situation. 

This criminal neglect and gross discrimination 
of the region provides fertile ground for the 
expansion of extremist groups to draw in sections of 
youth. Women’s struggles for advancement do not 
take place in a vacuum. A critical prerequisite is an 
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environment of peace and normalcy, But today not 
only are the violent activities of extremist groups 
intensifying, but new areas of conflict are being 
created for example the tension in Meghalaya 
between the Khasis and others, between Nagas and 
Kukis, between Santhals and Bodos, against Muslim 
minorities, by tribal extremist groups in Tripura who 
attack anyone who dares oppose them, by retaliatory 
Bengali terrorist group operating against tribals and 
so on. Women as members of the community are torn 
between community loyalty and their desire for 
peace. The abnormal conditions have deeply 
disturbing impacts on daily life. 


A new feature in the situation is the 
coordination and collaboration of different terrorist 
groups working in the north east While one section 
of the terrorists can be described as misguided youth, 
there is also growing evidence of foreign backing and 
funding. They have a huge cache of highly 
sophisticared arms including AK-47s, remove 
contiolled bands, grendes etc. Most of these groups 
have their bases in neighbouring Bangladesh. | 
Tripura for example has a 850 long km. border with 
Bangladesh which is an ‘open ‘border with 
insubstantial security. Thus the terrorists can move 
across the border to safe havens escaping the Indian 
security forces. This has emboldened the terrorists 
and encouraged them in their activities. 


Tripura tribal women’s plight 


One of the worst tragedies is the plight of tribal 
women in Tripura Adivasi communties live in the 
hilly jungle regions in remote hamlets cut off from 
each other. They are easy and vulnerable targets for 
any groups which wants to terrorise them. There are 
two main tribal extremist groups working in the area 
whose target of attack is ostensibly the non tribal 
mainly Bengali population but who also attack any 
tribal communities who oppose them They are the 
ATTF and the NLFT. The latter openly acknowledges 
its links with an America based evangilical 
fundamentalist group from which it receives funds. 
As part of its terrorist activites this group also 
threatens tribals not to observe any tribal or hindu 
rituals, threatening tribal women not to put kumkum 
(bindis) on their foreheads There is no information 
of women terrorists functioning in either of these 
groups. 

Tribal women do a major part of the work in 
jhum (shifting) cultivation. This is often deep in the 
jungle where the women work in groups. In one 
instance the extremists attacked a group of women 
engaged in jhum cultivation and killed two of them 


because they refused to give up their sympathies 
with a Left party strong in the area.. Terrorists come 
to the huts of poor tribals in the night and force the 
women to give them food threatening them with 
arms. The women who sometimes have barely 
enough to eat themselves are forced to give the food. 
Often the extremists take away the few chickens or 
goats the tribals may have. There have been occasions 
when the following day the security forces come to 
the area and accuse the women of sheltering the 
extremists. Thus they are caught between the two 
sides. 

This year there has been a very good jhum crop 
enough for the tribals to sell a surplus in the market. 
But the terrorists have forbidden them to do so 
demanding that the grain be used to feed the groups. 
Extremists have also attacked busy market places 
throwing bombs at innocent people. In one example 
recently six people were killed in such an attack. Non 
tribals retaliated and some settlements of innocent 
tribal were burnt down. The greatest tragedy is that 
when some of the tribal families escaping the 
extremist violence come down to the more populated 
areas, they are sometimes targeted by both the 
security and non tribal extremist forces. Extremist 
attacks have led to the death of scores of women and 
children apart from the targeting of tribal activists 
of democratic organisations. In a recent case Shanti 
deb Burma a tribal activist of awomen’s organisation 
was picked up from her house in the middle of a 
winter night and made to stand in a cold water pond 
for five hours in punishment for her joining a 
women’s demonstration against terrorism and for 
peace. Another elected woman tribal activist who is 
the chairperson of the panchayat has been threatened 
with violence if she continues to work. Another 
woman tribal MLA has been forced to leave her 
constituency under threat. She was also under 
pressure from her family to stop her political work. 
Tribal women have been warned not to join women’s 
organisations who are working for unity and peace. 
Thus tribal women who have joined public life and 
have made a mark for themselves are being targeted 
because they do not accept the writ of the extremists. 
Tribal militants are also encouraging polygamy 
among tribals saying that this is the best way to 
increase the tribal population. Tribal men and women 
are warned against using contraception. Naturally 
this adversely effects the status of tribal women The 
families of those killed are living testimonies to the 
inhumanity of these groups. 


The insecurity also means that movements of 
women and particularly girls is severely restricted 
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In many areas mothers are fearful of sending their 
girl children to school lest they be attacked or 
kidnapped. The impact on children’s education is 
serious. In 1998 not a single child could pass the final 
board examination in 29 middle schools situated in 
the more remote areas because of the disruption in 
the functioning of the schools. 


Because of extremist attacks social security 
benefits of the adivasi communities are being 
affected. Many ration shops are closed because shop 
owners have all fled away from the area because they 
were being targeted. Pulse polio teams going to the 
tribal areas were attacked recently thus disrupting 
the provision of health services to the tribals. It is 
thus clear that these groups operating in the name 
of tribal interest in fact have been instrumental in 
denying the adivasi communities minimum services. 


Tribal women have also been the victims of 
sexual assault of para military forces. The Ujan 
maidan case when personnel of the Assam Rifles 
gangraped nine tribal women was sought to be 
hushed up. It was only on the Supreme Court 
intervention on a petition filed by a women’s 
organisation that action was taken. That particular 
case took place several years ago. There have been 
several cases of sexual assault but very often caught 
between the terrorists and the State agencies, tribal 
women suffer in silence. 


It is a tribute to the tribals and non tribals of 
Tripura that in spite of such grave provocation there 
have been extremely rare incidents of inter 
community violence. Tribal and non tribal women 
want peace and they are asserting that truth in spite 
of the attempts of vested interests to encourage ethnic 
conflict. It is in this situation that women of Tripura 
have demanded that the Central Government send 
more security forces to Tripura to man the border 
areas so as to check the cross border movements of 
terrorists. It is inexplicable why the Central 
Government has in such a situation withdrawn 
security forces from such a sensitive area. 


Kokhrajar Camps 


In Assam the people are at the receiving end of 
terrorist acts by the ULFA, the surrendered ULFA 
and in the last few years the Bodo tigers as well as 
Santhali groups. The terrible violence between the 
Bodo and the Santhals which started over the issue 
of land occupation led to massacres of innocent 
people on both sides and mass exodus from villages 
where the communities had lived together 
peacefully. Just as in Tripura here also where within 


the community there are voices of protest they are 
brutally silenced by savage violence. These are the 
words of Hambro Musahari at a north east women’s 
convention. She had consistently opposed the 
extremists of all hues in her area because of which 
her son had been killed. “ I said where is he, where 
is my 12 year old son ? He went to school this 
morning. Why has he not returned home ... I saw 
his poor little crumbled form. He had been killed by 
the extremists. They could not forgive me for not 
supporting their activities. His ear and nose had been 
cut off — he was my child, my flesh, my blood. I live 
and yet | am dead.” In another example Reena Basak 
a courageous woman sarpanch from Barpeta refused 
to sign a false bill of Rs. 20,000 given by extremists 
They threatened her saying that she would suffer. 
She refused. A fortnight later they came and killed 
her husband. They said “ we will not kill you, for 
your fear then would end. We will kill your husband 
so that with every breath you take you will remember 
our words.” Even today this courageous woman 
does her work as an elected representative of the 
people, but at what price. She has a son. She cannot 
ever leave him alone for fear that he will be harmed. 
The child grows up in this terrible insecurity. Many 
of the new recruits to the extremists groups are not 
motivated by any of the causes the group claims to 
espouse but by a belief that joining such a group will 
help them make quick money. An example is the 
extortion of tea garden owners. Many of these owners 
regularly pay extremist groups protection money. Tea 
garden workers, many of whom are women, face 
closures and lack of work. Extremist activity gives 
managements the pretext to deny workers their 
minimum rights. A survey in a tea garden in one 
extremist dominated area showed that the earnings 
of women workers as well as the education of their 
children had gravely suffered in the period of 
increased extremist activity. 

There is increasing extortion by armed roving 
gangs of anti-social criminal elements. In the recent 
past the number of cases of sexual assault on women 
and young girls by extremist groups in Assam have 
increased. These were rare in the earlier days. At the 
same time, women have been targeted by security 
forces. Several cases of sexual assault by the para 
military forces have been taken up by women’s 
organisations. 

There are several camps big and small which 
house the refugees of the Bodo and Santhal inter 
community violence in Kokhrajar Assam. They have 
been in the camps for the last three years but such is 
the situation that neither side dares to go back to their 
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own villages. In the Joypur camp there are over 
17,000 Santhals of whom 5000 are children. In the 
Bodo-Rabha camp there are 7000 people. The Santhal 
camp is worse off, but there is terrible human 
suffering in both camps. Women’s organisations who 
interviewed some of the women in both camps 
reported “the women said we have lost our homes, 
our children have lost their childhood. They wake 
up in the night shivering with fear. We hear a loud 
sound and we imagine those terrible days again 
when men turned into beasts. We have lived together 
for years — it is not us it is some bad people who 
fight—they fight and we suffer. We want peace.” The 
health situation in the camps is grim. TB and skin 
diseases including scabies is rampant. Water supplies 
are inadequate. Rice is the only commodity 
distributed. There are no food for work schemes. The 
Assam Government is short of funds but there is 
totally inadequate help from the Centre. It is reported 
that anti-social gangs are operating in some of the 
camps where there are cases of sexual assault and 
exploitation. But the cases rarely get known as the 
victims fear for their lives. The refugees of the 
violence in Assam are all but forgotten. 


Manipur and Nagaland have witnessed 
extreme repression by State agencies in the prolonged 
efforts to contain extremist activities in these two 
states. Only recently, Manipur women had formed a 
platform for peace and justice against the arrests and 
torture of young men. It is women in many areas 
who patrol the neighbourhood at night for protection 
against both the security forces and the extremists. 
One call of the patrollers and hundreds of women 
gather in protection. But women complain of lack of 
sleep, increased anxiety levels and tension related 
stomach ailments. In Nagaland also women’s groups 
were formed in the face of repression . Today decades 
later, they still yearn for peace. As some of the leaders 
of women’s groups at the north east convention said 
““which comes first peace or development? For us 
they both go together but as women we say enough 
of this bloodshed — we want food , we want peace, 
we want to live.” 

Many of the communities in the north east are 
matrilineal. Women in general have an independent 
identity. But in the context of prolonged periods of 
insecurity, women allow themselves to be ‘protected’ 
by men. This is transforming female-dominated 
societies into male-dominated ones. Therefore, in 
addition to other priorities, women of the North East 
struggle to restore peace without sacrificing their 
identities. 


Jammu and Kashmir 


From the mid-eighties, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir has suffered severe violence. Large sections 
of the population of the valley as a reaction to rigged 
elections and the insensitivity of the Central 
Government and encouraged by various Pakistani 
agencies raised the slogan of “Azadi”in the mid- 
eighties. Their anger and frustration were vented on 
the security forces. In such a situation hundreds of 
young Kashmiri Muslim men joined groups who 
were getting their training in Pakistan which was 
also supplying them with modern weaponry. 

Pakistan encouraged the belief that 
independence was around the corner. However, the 
growing disillusionment among the people against 
the militant groups and their Pakistani backers did 
provide an opportunity for the Indian state to make 
a positive intervention to win back the peoples 
confidence. To some extent this was reflected in the 
high turnout in the Assembly elections in 1997. In 
the ensuing years, the nature of the conflict has 
undergone a sea-change. While the common people 
are without hope and completely exhausted, foreign 
militants belonging to various terrorist 
fundamentalist Islamic groups including the Taliban 
are now the main opponents of the Indian State. They 
have no compunctions in terrorizing the local people, 
resorting to extortion rape and abduction with 
increasing frequency. The various security personnel, 
worn down by the never-ending militancy and the 
lack of any human relationship with the local 
population, also resorts to atrocities and mindless 
violence all too often. The processes of development, 
creation of employment, provision of health facilities, 
education — the minimum necessities have been at a 
virtual standstill. The Central Government has not 
provided the funds and the State Government itself 
has displayed callousness in providing some relief 
even within the limited powers it has. Women of both 
communities have been badly affected. 


The initial period of insurgency saw attacks by 
those demanding azadi on the security forces and, 
in several cases on members of the Kashmiri Pandit 
minority. The representative of the Central 
Government, the Governor of the State openly stated 
that the state could not guarantee the safety of the 
minority. This coupled with the threats from the 
terrorists led to widescale migration of the minority 
community from the valley..Within a few weeks, 
more than one and half lakh members had left the 
Valley and, since then, most of them and others who 
have joined them, have been living in camps in 
Jammu and NewDelhi. The conditions in the camps 
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are insanitary, inhuman and hopeless . Women have 
had to bear the brunt of bringing up their children 
and fending for their families in appalling conditions. 
Young girls have grown up in these camps knowing 
no other home and have been unable to educate 
themselves or avail of any kind of training to help 
them get jobs. 

Women living in the Valley have had to face 
other difficulties and other trauma. The years of 
militancy and conflict have brought economic 
activity and the tourist trade to a complete standstill. 
Employment opportunities do not exist. Looking 
after their families in these conditions is difficult 
enough, long periods of curfew make life impossible. 
But it is the all-pervading threat and reality of 
violence that is most unbearable. 


According to the DGP of J & K, Shri Sabharwal, 
in just one year, 1999, ‘1500 civilians have been killed 
in crossfire’. While it is not known how many of those 
killed were women, the condition of those left 
widowed is perhaps even worse than that of those 
women killed. There are innumerable examples of the 
kinds of violence that women have been facing in 
the last decade of turmoil and terrorism. A few, which 
have been reported in various publications will serve 
as illustrations: 


In February 1991, in Kuman Poshpura, the 4th 
Rajput Rifles personnel were accused of gang-raping 
53 women who were locked in a house while the men 
were kept in the cold outside. 


Downtown Srinagar. November 8, 1999 
Muhammad Ashraf Bazaz had no inkling of the fate 
that awaited him as he started home. The30-year- 
old bank employee was returning after taking his 
wife Summaya, 25, to the gynaecologist. She was 
expecting their third child.The couple started off in 
an auto-rickshaw. At Nowhatta in downtown, the 
police stopped them.There was an encounter ahead, 
the cops said, they should wait before proceeding. 
So the couple and their driver Ghulam Rasool 
waited.A little later they were waved ahead. Rasool 
must have proceeded some 20 metres when a barrage 
of bullets hit his three-wheeler. Years of living under 
the gun had schooled him to react fast. He raced away 
from the area.When he looked back his fare were 
dead, their bodies riddled with bullet holes. 


Baramulla. April, 1999 ‘They thought I too was 
dead’ Fifteen-year-old Mumtaz’s face takes on a 
hunted look as she recalls the incident. Her voice 
trembles. There were three men. They broke the door 
open and came into our house in Kiterdagchi (a 
village in Baramulla district),” she says a notch above 
a whisper. “I have never seen them before. They all 


had guns... no, they did not have masks. They came 
when father was preparing for namaaz...”Mumtaz’s 
sister, 14-year-old Taira, sits with her head bowed. 
She can’t even bear to think of the incident.The 
militants didn’t waste time. The father, the two uncles 
and aunt fell to their bullets. Taira too received one 
in her leg.“They fell on me,” Mumtaz says, “The 
militants thought I too was dead.” After the killers 
left, a blood-splattered Mumtaz got up. The elders 
were dead and her sister was bleeding. She bound 
Taira’s leg with a cloth and waited through the night 
in that house of death. The police arrived only the 
next morning. Now the sisters stay with a family 
friend. 

Wandhama. January 26, 1998 : The two dozen- 
odd militants dropped in for tea, around 2030 hours. 
And left a little after midnight.When they arrived, 
the foothill village of Wandhama, 30 km outside 
Srinagar, boasted four families, or a total of 23, Hindu 
Pandits. When they left, there was none. Alive, that 
is. Barring a terrified, grief-stricken Vinod Kumar 
Dhar, all of 14, seeing through brimming eyes the 
bodies of his mother, sisters and relatives, their bodies 
marred with bullet holes.”When they came, they 
assured us they wouldn’t harm the four Pandit 
families... one Urdu-speaking gunman asked for tea. 
My mother made it and served it to them herself... 
then time passed, and other militants began entering 
the other three houses, of my relatives,” Dhar recalls. 
Dhar was in the upper storey of the house, fighting 
sleep and waiting for the “guests” to leave before 
retiring for the night, when automatic weapons 
opened up. “I heard the cries of my mother and 
sisters, I heard the sounds of shots from the homes 
of my relatives as well... I hid upstairs, scared they 
would search the house...” 

Doda. April 18, 1998, 38 dead bodies. Among 
them many women and children. That was what met 
a rescue party when it reached the hilly villages of 
Prankote and Dakikote on April 20, 1998.And two 
terrified girls. From their account the police pieced 
together what had transpired. Two nights before, a 
group of militants had landed up. They forced their 
way into four homes and slaughtered the inhabitants 
in cold blood. Seven members of a family were 
charred beyond recognition. “The village resembled 
a ghost area, with beheaded bodies lying scattered, 
a police officer was to recollect later. “It was a 
gruesome sight.” 

Doda. June 19, 1998 The wedding was over. The 
marriage party, with bride Leela ina palanquin, was 
og its way back. They stopped at Champnair in 
Jammu province. A bus was to take them to Prem 
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Nagar.The bus didn’t come, but a white Maruti did. 
From it stepped five bearded men, guns in hand. 


They snatched gold and money from the 
women. Leela didn’t resist. She parted with her 
ornaments. Kirna, whom Leela’s brother Sheesh Ram 
had married just two days earlier, followed suit. 
Next, the assailants wanted the Hindu men to stand 
apart. Thirty-nine men separated from the group. 
What followed was massacre... Twenty-four men died 
that day. And two newlyweds became widows. 
Arin. September 21, 1997 When the smoke and dust 
cleared, Ghulam saw bodies all over. The injured 
were crying for help,” he recollects. The inhabitants 
of this village in Baramulla district were gathered 
around the sole husking machine there when the 
shells came. From the very people who were 
supposed to protect them: the BSF. The explosion 
shook the place. And took with it 11lives.The BSF, it 
was learnt later, was targeting then nearby hills 
where militants were believed to be hiding. “They 
started firing at arounds. 30 in the evening. We were 
busy at the machine when we heard a deafening 
sound. We saw a shell had hit Abdul Rashid Mir’s 
house,” recalls Bashir Ahmad.”We asked Mir’s 
family to come out into the compound. And we were 
all waiting there...praying, the women crying, when 
another shell landed in the compound,” Ahmad 
adds. Mir and four family members perished in the 
explosion.Police officials confirmed the shells came 
from the BSF camp in nearby Babapore. 
The list is unending but the images are the same. 
Whether it is the security forces or the militants who 
are responsible, the images are of maimed, bereaved 
and dead women. While these are illustrations of 
atrocities which may be considered exceptional, the 
daily trauma of the women goes unrecorded: 
unending searches, unending waiting for loved ones 
to re-appear, unending searches for those who are 
‘missing’ and unending fear. 

Religious fundamentalism, reinforced by every 
new atrocity, impacts on the women in very adverse 
ways. Not only has it circumscribed their lives but 
fundamentalist women’s organisations like the 
Dukhtaran-e-millat have been formed that are 
imposing an Islamic code that was hitherto unknown 
in the Valley. The Sufi-inspired liberal practices of 
the Kashmiris which gave the women more freedom 
and autonomy than their counterparts in many 
Islamic societies, has been all but completely replaced 
by a new fundamentalist rigidity. 

The Dukhtaran-e-millat was formed in 1990 and 
started its activities by helping the militants as 
couriers but they soon started their own independent 


actions like blackening cinema posters which 
featured skimpily clad women and then “graduated” 
to throwing acid on women who did not wear 
burkhas. The organisation supported the action of 
terrorists who shot two young Muslim college 
students in the legs because they were wearing jeans. 
The organisation is committeed to Islamicization of 
society which sees Taliban-ruled Afghanistan as its 
model. Through terror and the preaching of religious 
dogma, the organisation strives to mobilise women 
in the valley. However the organisation is completely 
silent when it comes to protesting against the rape, 
abduction by the terrorists groups now under the 
control of foreigners. The entry of more and more 
foreign militants on the scene and the phenomenon 
of the activities of the ‘surrendered’ militants have 
made the condition of women even more precarious 
and reports of incidents of rape and abduction are 
growing. 

The other comunities deeply affected by the 
hostilities with Pakistan are the communities living 
on the border. Their terrible conditions of life because 
of the constant shelling, the lack of regular work, the 
inability to properly tend their land or their cattle, 
the difficulties for the children to regularly go to 
school, the terrible insecurities faced by the women 
are some of the issue highlighted during the Kargil 
war. Unfortunately, the Government has once more 
forgotten their plight. 


Punjab 

Although the terrorist activities in Punjab have 
subsided, the trauma and tragedy of thousands of 
families who lost their loved ones remain as 
permanent scars. Yet even at the height of terrorism 
and the worst provacations of the terrorists, there 
were no community based mob attacks or rioting. A 
memorable comment in an interview of a woman 
Rani Kanwal recorded by a journalist during those 
days was “ You tell me whether I am Hindu or Sikh. 
My husband is a Hindu, but my mother-in-law is a 
Sikh. One of my brothers is a Hindu, the other is a 
Sikh. My brother in law is a Hindu, but my mother’s 
brother in law is a Sikh. We never ask who is a Hindu 
or a Sikh.—only for the last three years politicians 
and newspapers have been forcing this question on 
us.” Rani was speaking not just for herself but for 
numerous Punjabi families. Although in many areas 
Hindu families did migrate out of the State, Sikh 
families were also targeted when they refused to 
support the terrorists. In Punjab also, as in other states 
mentioned earlier, the terrorists issued orders for a 
social code of conduct. While one of them related to 
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fewer guests at weddings so as to lessen the burden 
on the bride’s family, another order decreed that a 
Sikh woman did not have the right to divorce or the 
right to property. A dress code was sought to be 
enforced and young women were warned only to 
wear salwar kameez and to keep their heads covered. 
Women wearing jeans were attacked by the students 
wing of the terrorist groups. 

The police brutality in Punjab in the decade of 
terrorism had numerous victims. The police became 
a law unto itself fully backed by the political 
leadership. Human rights were violated with 
impunity and hundreds of innocent people suffered. 
Even today a defence is made of the police repression 
in the name of saving national unity. Although it is 
true that the police were under siege and thousands 
of police personnel lost their lives in terrorist attacks, 
it cannot give a licence to the police to act as it did. 
Many women were victimised in that period and 
custodial rape had also increased. Several cases have 
been taken to the Supreme Court, but for many the 
compensation is “ too little too late.” 


Today, short sighted political policies which 
ignore the long standing problems raised in the 
Longowal accord, always leave the scope for a rebirth 
of such groups. With the high stakes for 
destabilisation of the country, this possibility should 
not be underestimated. 


Conclusion 


Terrorism is a threat to national unity, to human 
rights. But while taking action against terrorism the 
State cannot itself behave like a terrorist in relation 
to the citizenship rights of those living in the affected 
States. While the reasons for insurgency and 
terrorism in different parts of the country are complex 
and require special understanding and responses, the 
problems of women and children caught in the 
crossfire have been neglected for too long. Indeed 
there is probably more data available on the mental 
and physical state of women in Bosnia than the 
women in our own country who have been caught 
in the vortex of violence. 


The issues we highlight are: 
Rehabilitation and counselling of families 
directly impacted by terrorist violence 
Compensation to the victims of custodial 
violence and strict action against the guilty personnel 
More development funds for the north east . 
Planning to be decentralised and peoples needs to 


be addressed according to their own priorities. 
Proper arrangements to be made in the Assam camps with the local population. Special care and 


including food for work schemes Concerted dev ve 
, ' elopment funds f. t ivi 
campaigns to build confidence among the Nib le ilies SRE INNOt YUNG ce 4 


a e that they say setuEn to their homes. Vigilance against the foreign terrorist groups in 
encing of the Tripura border with Bangladesh Kashmir and better coordination by the intelligence 


and more forces to be sent for patrolling the border agencies. Improved protection for the civilian 
to prevent cross border movement of terrorists population. 


Development funds for Kashmir. Strict 


monitoring of the security forces in their interaction 


This is an appeal adopted at the north east women’s convention 


To our brothers and sons: 
AN OPEN APPEAL 


We women of the north east who have gathered together in this convention make this open appeal to our 
brothers and sons who have taken to arms and are involved in extremist activities: 

Today the north east bleeds, the unmatched beauty of these green valleys and hills reverberates with the 
sounds of gunfire, with the sounds of women and children crying, the skies turn dark with the smoke of burned 
houses. 

Who ts to blame? 

We know that this region rich in natural resources has been for decades exploited by successive Governments 
at the Centre. The policies of development followed by them has left the north east underdeveloped . 

Our fields have no irrigation, our looms lie idle, our sons and daughters, brothers and sisters have no jobs. 

It is this discrimination which has ignited the anger of all of us and has led to high levels of frustration. It is 
in this context that many of you have taken to arms. 

But today after so many years , we ask you, who has this violence helped? 

Today, the violence is used as one of the main reasons why there is no investment in the region. 

Have you seen the camps of Kokhrajar, Assam? Have you seen the children, bloated stomachs, with not a 
single full meal since the day that they, whether bodos or santhals, were forced to flee their homes, their meagre 
belongings burnt to ashes. 

Have you met the families of those killed in Tripura? The widows, the fatherless children whose only crime 
was that they were born in communities which are the target of attack by those with arms? 

Have you met any of our sisters who have been forced at gun point by some using your names, to succumb 
to their dreadful lust.have you seen our sisters in remote jungles,who have been forced to part with their last bit 
of food by extortionists? orn te: 

Is it not true that the guns which were taken up in the name of justice , have become the symbols of injustice 
because in too many cases have they been turned on those equally poor and exploited? 

We the women want an end to this bloodshed. We have suffered too much. 

As mothers we have given you life-it is agony for us to see you destroy that life and the lives of others. 

As sisters we have grown up with you-it is agony to think of our future without you | 

As citizens we know that there are many who are not our friends who use you for their own selfish ends. 
These vested interests will use you, as they are doing, to destroy the unity and harmony in which we have all lived 


together. | : | 
Our future is in India but whether it will be a future bright with hope or dark with despair depends a grea 


deal on what you do. Cont’d on next page 


We want to see you beside us, standing firm, resolved to struggle peacefully for our joint demands.Unity 
amongus will bring moreforce to struggle than all the power of all the guns you use. 
Our voice is heard in other parts of the country.there are people who support us, but your guns are trained 


on them too. 
As women we want to build a wider unity with women all over the country. We want them to raise their 


voices to stop the discrimination against the north east, to build the bridges which have been destroyed by our 


common opponents, our common enemies. 

Today the people of India are in a crucial struggle to defend our country from the forces of communalism 
who want to destroy our pluralist traditions and cultures. We too are part of that struggle.. 

We want justice for the north east. But for any type of development and advance, we need peace first. This 
is the lesson of history. 

We appeal to you -give up the gun, give up the bloodshed,give up this life of violence. Don’t turn your back 


on history. Don’t turn your back on us. 
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Violence against women — 
in the name of Family Welfare 


and Population Control 


' The Government of India has recently brought in a new population policy which does away with the 
policy of disincentives. While this is no doubt an achievement of protests and interventions of women’s 
organisations, the actual implementation of the policy has to be awaited. Some disincentives such as the 
disqualification of candidates with more than two children for elections from the panchayat to the Lok 
sabha are still on the anvil. What is of grave concern is the fact that the Government has given no commitment 
against the introduction of harmful contraceptives in the family planning programme as demanded by 


women’s organisations. 


or a country which boasts of very few firsts, 
India has the distinction — now becoming 
increasingly dubious—of having been the first to 
have adopted a family planning programme. All 


those who supported the right of women to control. 


their own bodies and their reproductive functions 
and recognised the very real need that women have 
for safe and effective contraception, welcomed this 
programme and particularly the fact that the right 
to abortion was made available to all women. It must 
be remembered that this was done at a time when 
rightwing forces condemned women’s movements 
for raising these demands . Unfortunately as the 
programme unfolded, it loaded women with 
expensive, hazardous and provider controlled 
contraceptives and also became increasingly 
coercive. This approach continues even today in spite 
of the Government being a signatory to the Cairo 
declaration which was committed to target free and 
disincentive free approaches. 

The violence should have ended when the 
government declared itself “target free” but 
continues unabated with finding new uses and new 
licences for old drugs. 

India’s population policies have also been 
largely influenced if not driven by Western 
obsessions with controlling populations of the third 
world “which are threatening to destroy the planets 
resources because of the sheer size of the 


populations.” This western centric view ignores the 
reality that it is first world populations with their 
high levels of consumption which constitute a greater 
threat to the environment. An American family with 
three cars and three airconditioners would pose a 
greater threat to the environment than a rural Indian 
family with five or six children. The first world has 
this recurring nightmare of the planet being run over 
by millions of starving half clad brown and black 
people. Money is no consideration to prevent this 
nightmare becoming reality — thus the emphasis and 
coercion to control the fertility of third world women. 

While the first world violates the human rights 
of third world women by such an approach which 
links even development aid with population control, 
the compliance of Governments like the Government 
of India with such an approach is a national shame. 


‘Violation of human rights 
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A country which does not even have safe and 
competent laboratories to do genetic testing to 
determine defects in the unborn, has been finding 
means of getting rid of female feotuses using 
amniocentesis, chorionic villi biopsy and 
sonography. Widespread use of sex determination 
and sex selection tests are at least one of the factors 
towards the increasingly low and negative sex ratios. 
It is ironic that while these methods have been 
strengthening the son preference syndrome, a 


situation has also been created in which once the male 
sex of the feotus has been identified, no effort is made 
to ascertain whether it suffers from any other defect 
and a mother may be left to carry a down syndrome 
baby.. 

The violence begins even before birth and 
continues throughout a woman’s reproductive life. 
She stops to exist for planners and today in many 
states this means a sterilized woman in her mid- 
twenties or younger. The Government policy makers 
work overtime to shorten the reproductive life of 
women, which they consider to be the riskiest not 
just for the woman but also for the nation. The 
amount spent on the so-called family welfare 
programme, far surpasses the sums allotted for all 
other aspects of health care. The Central Government 
provides all necessary funds for this programme, 
takes loans from the World Bank and the USAID 
accepting their conditionalities. 

For a Government which has left every aspect 
of people’s life to the market to look after, no 
contraceptive is too expensive. The most expensive 
contraceptives are free of cost, not only to those who 
need them but also to many others, who do not need 
them at all. Revealing facts in studies have shown 
that in some areas rural girls have a low incidence of 
menstrual complaints while in urban areas 
debilitating complaints were reported by almost half 
the girls. Probing led to a shocking revelation that 
the rural girls do not have complaints because they 
do not menstruate at all. They regularly consume 
birth control pills to handle menstrual complaints 
and have regular painless withdrawal bleeding 
mediated by artificial hormones they unsuspectingly 
and unwittingly had a pill a day. 


“Choice” ? 


“Choice” has been the buzz word for the 
introduction of hazardous contraceptives. However 
in a country where minimum facilities for monitoring 
and follow upu do not exist in the Government sector 
the use of contraceoptives which require such 
monitoring, is dangerous to women’shealth if not 
their lives. 


In the name of choice the Government has no 
qualms in inserting NORPLANT costing a few 
hundred dollars apiece in women. it tries to promote 
injectable contraceptives to women on the fifth day 
of menstruation in villages every three months to 
prevent births.This is highly dangerous not only 
because of lack of training for those administering 
the contraceptives but also because the present health 
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system has no way of monitoring women who have 
had norplant inserted in them. Sustained efforts and 
struggles of women’s organisations at least 
prevented norplant being introduced in the family 
planning programme. Yet the cost has been high with 
many women who had norplant inserted as part of 
the clinical trials, “lost to follow up”—which 
basically means that no effort has been made to 
monitor their health after the insertion of the 
contraceptive. The Drugs Controller has permitted 
the marketing and distribution of another hazardous 
injectable contraceptive called Depo Provera. Since 
women in the country of origin have rejected the 
drug because of its side effects and also its unknown 
impact on growth of cancer cells, the MNC is offering 
a special Indian price of Rs. 75 “to lend their support 
for the welfare of Indian families”! 


The Indian Government makes a happy 
marriage with bilateral and multi lateral donor 
agencies in its single-minded pursuit of taming 
women’s fertility. Its views mesh well with those of 
the donor agencies of the first world and MNCs 
because all of them believe that the poor are 
responsible for their own problems in the Malthusian 
approach of counting heads not consumption. As a 
result the Government has become a willing partner 
of those who are determined to control third world 
populations.The overt means are innocuous enough 
.For example, there is talk of education of women 
because educated women have fewer children, but 
action comprises of circumventing the legal 
framework of the country, which ensures the right 
to life. The authorities who are supposed to grant 
permission to import contraceptives plead ignorance 
about Quinacrine (a hazardous drug used for 
chemically sterilizing women by creating scar tissue 
in their fallopian tubes) import, when asked about 
its status in the country. Strangely enough the Drugs 
controller states that he does not even have 
information about import of the drug which was 
banned in the country by court action at a subsequent 
date. Yet an unknown number of women , estimates 
ranging from 1000 to 10,000 have had quinachrine 
inserted in them and neither the Supreme Court of 
India, nor the Government has agreed to set up a 
monitoring agency to follow up these women and 
seek information about their health. 

Three years after the adoption of the target free 
approach by the Government of India 75 women are 
reported to have dies in the state of M.P. alone as a 
result of laparoscopic sterilization newspaper 
reports. 


Even the United Nations Population Fund has 


been guilty of importing and using a million non- 
sterile IUDs in India. 


Substandard contraceptives 


Time and again, the Government has been 
guilty of taking short cuts and reducing quality of 
care requirements in a bid to introduce sub standard 
contraceptives in the country. The story begins in the 
sixties. The Lippes loop was introduced in the mass 
family planning programme at the time when the 
USAID first stipulated population control as a 
conditionality for giving aid. Millions of loops were 
inserted in women, without setting a guideline about 
how long they could be left inside. It took the 
government four years before it called for a meeting 
to set these guidelines. In the eighties, when the 
Government discovered the laparoscope which had 
the potential of sterilizing women without having 
to provide them with any aftercare, it set no 
guidelines for holding camps and disinfecting the 
instrument. This state of affairs which continues even 
today even as the Government cries itself Hoarse over 
rising incidents of HIV and AIDS. The Government 
set up and accepted an elaborate procedure for 
carrying out research into contraceptives but these 
were systematically subverted and then abandoned 
to bring in second rate contraceptives into the 
country. These included injectables and implants. The 
Government sought in the eighties to introduce the 
notorious Net-En in the family planning programme 
knowing fully well that it was rated as a second grade 
contraceptive in Germany, the country of its origin. 
Norplant was given a special treatment by the 
Government, and it sought to use the results of one 
type of norplant to introduce an earlier version as 
the norplant 2, on which research was carried out in 
India came under cloud for carcinogenicity (potential 
to cause cancer). The advantage of these new 
technologies did not lie in the health benefits they 
offered to women, but in the fact that the control 
could rest with the Government as opposed to the 
user. ‘ 
Needless to say that this was done in the context 
of very poor health services which meant that the 
problems with the use of these technologies 
multiplied manifold, when coupled with the ground 
reality. For instance, injectable contraceptives have 
to be administered with great care and high 
regularity. Even when these were being tested the 
stringent criteria of service delivery — something as 
ordinary as administering them on the fifth day of 
the menstrual cycle could not be met. In the field, 
where both patients and health workers are 
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untraceable for long periods of time, as for example 
if the patient is a migrant worke, the magnitude of 
the problem is seriously enhanced.. Similarly the 
norplant had to be removed promptly once its 
effective life was over. But even under experimental 
conditions this could not be ensured for more than 
12 per cent of the subjects and it left them exposed to 
the life threatening complication of ectopic 
pregnancy. 

As if this was not enough, the Government 
agencies involved in research adopted every possible 
unethical means to lure women into agreeing to 
undergo trials. Women seeking abortions have had 
experimental drugs forced on them, false claims such 
as improving lactation are used to promote 
injectibles; information about harmful side effects, 
and withholding information about harmful side 
effects like bleeding irregularities are routinely 
withheld. 


The only area in which Government attitudes 
have been forced to change is the area of male 
vasectomy.Earlier this was the focus of sterilisation 
programmes During the emergency many atrocities 
were committed in its implementation and the outcry 
against this coupled with the strong male belief that 
sterilisation was linked to loss of potency changed 
the face of the sterilisation programme and focus on 
female sterilisation.. At the time tubectomy was a 
complicated procedure. Laparoscopy paved the way 
for a female focus. But the subsequent coercion on 
women has hardly merited any response. Perhaps it 
is because women do not form a vote bank that their 
suffering through sterilisation has been ignored. 


Female sterilisation 


Around 95 per cent of all sterilisations 
performed in India are on Indian women.The 
Government has paid the least attention to the 
conditions in which sterilisation is carried out 
although it is the main method adopted by or 
inflicted on Indian women.There are wide gaps oin 
the official studies carried out in this regard and the 
studies carried out by women’s groups. The latter 
report a very high rate of complications and after 
effects in terms of bleeding disturbances, infections 
and procedure failure. The Government promotes it 
as an outdoor procedure without complications and 
medical professionals take great pride in their ability 
to sterilize a woman in less than a minute. Nobody 
knows what happens to these women once they leave 
the hospital or the camps. Yet it is acknowledged in 
medical literature that sterilized women reach 


menopause early and have a higher incidence of 
hysterectomy. The implications of this are serious 
because average age at menopause among Indian 
women has been falling (NFHS). If they are also in 
need of hysterectomy their plight can only be 
imagined in a situation where basic health facilities 
are completely out of their reach. 


Other methods 


Sterilization is not the only method which has 
a serious implication for women’s health. 
Compensation was granted to women who were 
users of Dalkon Shield world over. This [UD came 
to India as part of USAID programme. But when 
news about compensation came not a single victim 
could be located in the whole country. Even norplant 
users have been granted compensation in the US 
while 12per cent of Indian women who were subjects 
of its insertion still carry the device in their arms. 


Side effects of systemic contraceptives are 
known to some extent. These include mild to severe 
and life threatening bleeding problems, risk of heart 
disease, stroke and other disorders of blood 
coagulation, hypertension, depression, etc. They pass 
through the breast milk and subject babies to 
unknown problems. They circulate in the blood after 
use and can affect feotuses adversely when the 
woman gets pregnant soon after their use. Studies 
done on animals show that they cause cancer in a 
sizeable number. Despite anxieities on this score, very 
few studies have been carried out in this regard — 
and none of them in India. Yet even though data was 
available in the US about a fairly defective study 
about Depo Provera, it was still granted approval 
by the US drug authorities and the Indian Drugs 
Controller followed suit. For other contraceptives 
even such perfunctory studies have not been carried 
out. WHO itself gave clearance to Depo Provera in 
spite of its linkage to cancer. The view was taken that 
the heightened risk of cancer was found only in those 
who used Depo before reaching 25 years of age.The 
Indian Drug Controller conveniently overlooked the 
fact that Indian women go for sterilization fairly early 
and most users of temporary methods belong to this 
high risk group. The Government seems to feel that 
the only risk that women run is the risk of 
pregnancy.But there are indications that women 
using hormonal methods as well as [UDs suffer from 
impaired fertility because of which they may suffer 
serious consequences in their personal life including 
loss of life itself. Some members of the the scientific 
community involved in contraceptibe research, refer 
to the use of hormonal contraceptives as a time bomb 
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only when it seeks a justification for unlimited — 
funding of research in immunocontraceptives which 
is equally if not much more hazardous. 


Women’s will is regularly violated, their future 
is compromised, their bodies are mutilated, their day- 
to-day functioning is impaired, their psyche is 
insulted, and they suffer premature aging and 
unknown dangers and all in the name of family 
welfare. This is done by a Government bound by a 
Constitution to uphold the dignity of women and 
the life of all the citizens. 

The violence against women is not confined to 
choice of contraceptive technology alone. It is as 
much witnessed in the schemes of the Government 
as it restricts maternity leave to women after two 
children and debars people from contesting elections 
if they have more than two children. 


Lack of accountability 


Women’s organizations have been offering 
resistance to this adventurism for more than ten 
years. Instead of taking their criticism and 
suggestions seriously, the Government has 
responded at best by maintaining a silence. At times, 
it has acted in haste against the interests of Indian 
women as in granting approval to Net-En on the eve 
of the petition against its introduction in the Supreme 
Court. It has systematically refused to engage in a 
dialogue and generated ideological support for poor 
technology by citing figures of maternal mortality — 
which itself is a consequence of poor Governmental 
health services. 


Unless we question the ideology of population 
control and shift the debate to problems of inequality, 
consumption and lack of accountability on part of 
the Government this method of violence against 
women will continue unabated. The very real needs 
of both men and women to control births in safe and 
tested ways, without risk to their health and lives, 
have to be addressed - not the bogey of 
overpopulation. 


DEMANDS 


A comprehensive health policy should be 
formulated instead of a policy exclusively for 
population control 


Women should not be the exclusive targets of 
birth control methods. 
New drugs and birth control methods should 


not be tried out on women before they have been 
cleared through adequate clinical tests. 


Hazardous drugs and birth control methods 
should be banned. No family planning without 
informed consent. 


No disincentives for family planning. Should 
be quite voluntary. 


Nutrition and health check-up programmes for 


expecting mothers should be enhanced to reduce the 
rate of maternal mortality. 


Measures should be taken for reduction of IMR. 


Education facilities for women should be 
extended so that child-marriage is checked . 


In its record on preventing infant mortality 
India ranked among the bottom 50 countries. It 
has been ranked 49" out of over 190 countries in 
the UNICEF report,2000. According to the 
UNICEF the under 5 mortality rate was as high 
as 105. 74 per cent of all babies were born 
underweight, of which 21 per cent were severely 
underweight. 

According to the Government of India in 
1998 Infant mortality rates were 72 per 1000 
births. The rural IMR was 77 and the urban IMR 
was 45. According to the Government of India in 
1998 Infant mortality rates were 72 per 1000 
births. The rural IMR was 77 and the urban IMR 
was 45. 
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Women and development - 


the intervention of 
Panchayati raj in India 


In December 1992, India’s parliament passed the 
73rd amendment to the Indian Constitution with 
near unanimity in its both houses. In four months 
the legislatures of more than required 50 per cent of 
the states passed resolutions for its adoption to enable 
the President of India to give his assent to fully make 
it constitutional amendment and it became effective 
on the 24th of April 1993. This amendment to 
revitalise local village councils called panchayats 
(which literally means an assembly of five persons) 
throughout the country constitutes one of the most 
significant systemic transformation of Indian polity 
and an instrument for bringing democracy and 
devolution to the grassroots levels in the Indian 
country side. It is an important step towards 
promotion of the human right and opportunity of 
every citizen to take part in the conduct of public 
affairs, to vote and to be elected and to have access 
on general terms of equality to public services of the 
country as enshrined in Article 25 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political rights. 


Despite a federal structure, the Indian nation- 
state has shown a centralised tendency in its political, 
administrative and development paradigms. 
Resultantly, the needs and concerns of the large 
masses in the rural areas have remained neglected 
despite the poverty alleviation initiatives and 
schemes. 


The need for democratic decentralisation with 
a three tier rural local councils to ensure people’s 
participation was realised soon in the early years of 
Post-independent period. The Indian Constitution in 
its Directive Principle (Article 40) of state policy 
included that the state shall constitute village 
panchayats, endow them with powers and authority 
to enable them to become units of self-government. 
The initiatives taken to organise village panchayats 
in pursuance of this principle, left uneven 
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development across states and regions and could not 
make these institutions adequately representative of 
the poor and marginalised, weaker sections and 
women whose participation should have been the 
most important for ensuring the dignity and health 
of the human person. 


The 1993 initiative has mandated a wider 
representation to the marginalised groups like 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and women, thus 
deepening the roots of democracy and contributing 
to the processes of empowerment. 


Through the amendment, the people belonging 
to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes have got 
representation in proportion to their population in 
the area of a panchayat in its membership and in 
proportion to their population in each state in the 
positions of chairpersons of these panchayats; 
women in general have got one-third of the 
reservation in each panchayat at the village, district 
and intermediate levels. Women from the weaker 
sections of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes got 
similar reservation in the positions reserved for them 
and one-third reservation for women among 
chairpersons of these panchayats at the three levels. 
The reservation is to be rotated among various 
constituencies and panchayats to spread the 
opportunity widely. The amendment mandates 
regular elections of the panchayats every five years, 
devolution of financial resources through 
constitution of state finance commissions and 
through central finance commission every five years. 
The state’s responsibility to make these panchayats 
as institutions of self-government and to give them 
responsibility for planning and implementation of 
schemes for economic development and social justice 
and for devolution of appropriate functions and 
responsibilities has also been underscored. 


The issue of representation of the rural local 


councils of panchayats with respect to weaker 
sections of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes had 
been addressed in the country even before this 
amendment and the panchayat legislation in a 
number of states included reservation for these 
sections in the membership and sometimes among 
the chairpersons of these panchayats. The national 
parliament and state legislatures already have 
reservations for these sections in the constitution 
itself which was originally included for ten years but 
reviewed and extended further. Hence, what the new 
amendment really revolutionalised was their 
composition by ensuring this reservation uniformly 
throughout the country except the tribal 
concentration areas for their special consideration. 
But most importantly it provided reservation of at 
least one-third membership and chairpersons at the 
three levels and that too not only generally but across 
caste and class (the state can include even higher 
reservation in their legislation). It, therefore, 
brought a critical mass of women to these institutions 
and to that extent it is the most exciting enterprise 
undertaken so far and it is this aspect that we intend 
to look at here. 


The Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(CSWI) recognised the under-representation of 
women in the representative bodies of the state and 
recommended the establishment of “statutory 
women’s panchayats at the village level to ensure 
greater participation by women in the political 
process”. 1980s brought significant changes in the 
way women’s issues were considered in the Indian 
polity. The CSWI report, the International Women’s 
year in 1975, its continuation in the International 
Women’s Decade along with the increasingly 
assertive women’s movement made the decision 
makers acknowledge that women’s issues could no 
longer be limited only to welfare programmes. They 
must be involved as active partners in the political 
institutions and development processes particularly 
at the grass roots level. The states of Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh made some beginnings of 
reservations for women in the panchayats. At the 
national level, since late 1980s exercises for 
Constitutional amendment to mandate regularly 
elected panchayats included reservations for women 
which culminated in the reservations of one-third 
positions in all panchayats. 

The Constitutional amendment was followed 
by state legislations to bring their panchayat laws in 
conformity within one year. The year 1994 and 1995 
saw panchayat elections across states and women's 
entry in a critical mass of minimum one-third 


membership and chairpersons. 


Women have always and everywhere been on 
the fringe of political and social power. Has the 
formal change brought by the institutional 
intervention of reservations adequately addressed 
women’s marginality or has it just led to their 
numerical strength? What is its impact on women 
and on panchayats? Has women’s presence 
transformed these structures, made them more 
responsive to women’s needs and concerns or has 
the intention of the amendment been defeated by 
powerful interests? A major study by one of the 
convening organisations, the CWDS sought the 
answers in the experience of women who have 
entered these panchayats in rural local councils in 
three northern states of India - Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh in 1996. The project was 
completed in 1999 capturing women’s experience of 
the first half of their first tenure in these institutions. 


There has generally been a sense of deja -vu 
about the northern Hindi speaking states of Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
grouped into the acronym of BIMARU states 
meaning ‘not in good health’. With these states low 
on most of the indicators of social development and 
gender it is important to see what the women’s 
critical mass of one-third in number entering these 
democratic structures had achieved despite the socio- 
political and economic odds stacked against them. 
These states account for 80 million which was almost 
one-third of India’s rural poor in 1993-94 and 30 per 
cent of India’s rural population (1991). Here we see 
the experience of a socially and politically most 
marginalised group across caste, class and regions. 
The three year study included interviews of 1199 
respondents, 843 of whom were elected women in 
panchayats, and 180 were community members. 
There were also 60 case studies. 

The reservations for women in panchayats 
immediately led to four myths about their entry and 
likely performance: (1) Women are passive and 


. disinterested in political institutions; - hence there 
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won’t be many women to contest; (2) Only well to 
do, upper strata women will come through 
reservations; (3) Women’s political connectivity - 
only kin women of powerful politicians will enter 
panchayats to keep the seats for them and, most 
importantly; (4) Women are only proxy, namesake 
members, and they do not or will not really 
participate in the panchayats. Their lack of 
awareness and non participation, their male kins 
dominance and interference, their own dependency, 
seclusion and lack of autonomy cited in support. 


The data exploded these myths without, of 
course, discounting the existence and behaviour of 
some who would fit in the patriarchal framework 
and of the counter forces trying to discredit the 
experiment and to send the women back to what they 
would call their “right places”. But women not only 
contested the reserved seats but also got elected ina 
number of unreserved positions. They had, of course, 
largely contested the seats reserved for them. In fact, 
they stated how they could not have contested in 
the absence of reservations apparently due to the 
political, social and economic constraints. In the three 
states more than half of the women, as also the men, 
were elected officers contesting and were not only 
consensus candidates because the seats were 
reserved. They shattered the first myth of women’s 
disinterest in politics. The fact that these elections 
were generally not on formal political party basis 
removed the barrier of party selection. It also made 
a paradigm shift in the attitude and support of the 
family. Women recounted how the family not only 
supported but encouraged them to contest. 


The profile of women who have come to 
panchayats in the first elections after the 
constitutional amendment shows a_ wide 
representation across social groups, weaker sections 
and economic class with almost half of them dalits 
and tribals (SC and ST) and 30 per cent other 
backward classes. More than 40 per cent are from 
families with ‘below the poverty line’ cut off income 
when seen against their reported family income, land 
holdings, possession of specified agricultural and 
household assets and their occupational status. 
Fourteen per cent are from landless families and 19.5 
per cent and 20.6 per cent from marginal and small 
farmer families respectively. Twenty two per cent of 
them reported working as hired labour and another 
10 per cent as working as hired labour earlier thus 
questioning the second myth of only well to do, 
upper strata women coming through elections. 


The data of the study underscores the 
untenability of the myth of political connectivity of 
all or even majority of women who have come to 
these panchayats. An overwhelming majority of 
women (97 per cent) are first time entrants to village 
councils and in fact to the political institutions as 
such. Only 3 per cent women had any experience of 
entry work in such political institutions. Even in their 
family members only less than 4 per cent said that 
any of their natal family members had such 
experience and 6 per cent that any of their affinal 
family members had such experience. It shatters 
another prevalent myth that these are all women 
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from powerful families, wives/female relations of 
those who could not themselves contest due to 
reservations - i.e. the contention of universal political 
connectedness of these women. Perhaps, those who 
are so connected are more visible or some more men 
would have contested and not persuaded women in 
the families to contest. Perhaps, everyone wants to 
believe that it is so. But we see the potential of the 
instrumentality of the constitutional amendment in 
the Indian context for creating an environment of 
final acceptance of the inevitability of women’s 
substantial presence including in key positions in 
panchayats and other political institutions, however, 
reluctant and slow that may be. 


Awareness is the first step towards participation 
and empowerment and the study explored these 
women’s awareness level about panchayats, about 
participation levels of men and women and about 
development. 


Majority of the elected women ranging from 64 
per cent to 92 per cent have shown high awareness 
levels on each of the issues - of reservations, 
panchayats’ responsibilities, meetings, attendance in 
meetings, panchayats’ resources and success of 
government’s development schemes and 
programmes. For first time entrants, in their first 
term and with 70.5 per cent of them illiterate of just 
literate without completing even primary level 
education and still subject to multiple social, 
economic and cultural constraints this can be seen 
as an excellent beginning. They are not significantly 
more ignorant about panchayat matters than the 
male members of their class, general impressions and 
sweeping statements being made about them 
notwithstanding. 


Women’s effective participation and leadership 
in panchayats would require not only physical 
presence but articulation, joining discussions, taking 
up issues and solving problems. Doubts have been 
expressed about these women participating in 
panchayats. These impressions, perceptions and 
biases are reflected in describing them as only proxy, 
‘namesake’ members or illiterate, ignorant, absentee 
members and the new appellations of ‘Sarpanch pati’ 
‘Pradhan pati’ to describe the husbands of 
chairpersons and members of village panchayats 
implying that only they perform the panchayats’ 
work on behalf of their wives. Significantly, these 
doubts and designations are focussed only on 
women in village panchayats where a large number 
of women from poor and weaker sections have 
entered and not on women in the higher tier 
panchayats at block/district level. Women’s 


experience and participation would Vary in different 
groups and local context. It would also depend ona 
number of factors including the historical context, 
the social base and available supports. They have 
also to use the new political space despite the 
unspoken opposition or at least reservation on this 
change. 

More than 65 per cent women have reported 
regular attendance in panchayat meetings; more than 
68 per cent have reported about the time spent by 
them in panchayat work in the past week; 46 per cent 
reported that they received petitions and problems; 
and more than 34 per cent said that they attended to 
them. In fact they described how they handled the 
issues involved. This is to be seen against the general 
impression which was created about their non- 
participation immediately after the panchayat 
elections in 1994-1995 without making any allowance 
for an initial learning phase and without appreciating 
their coping strategies in their new public role with 
their multiple roles, patriarchal structures and socio- 
cultural and other factors. So the myth of women in 
panchayats being only proxy, namesake, absentee 
members is not supported by these indicators of their 
awareness and participation levels. 


These new women in panchayats have reported 
increase in self-confidence, change in life style, 
awareness about critical need of education and 
increased concern for village development. There 
are positive changes which they have seen in their 
own attitudes and consequent impact on the family 
in shifts in various social practices. 

More than 48 per cent have reported change in 
their attitudes - the highest among ST and SC 
women. Further, the maximum change was seen in 
children’s education - sending more children to 
school as women in our case studies as well as the 
community members also reported. In fact, 65.5 per 
cent community members reported impact on 
women’s education including increased awareness. 
As Raseela of Chormahikala Thakatpur says “earlier 


women were not thinking about education. Now - 


they want to educate their children and themselves”. 


Traditionally these women are expected to 
perform their role within the household and shoulder 
the caring and nurturing responsibilities even with 
their other work. But with panchayat work in post- 
constitutional panchayats, more than 30 per cent 
have reported sharing of their continuing household 
and livelihood work by other members of the family 
and almost 40 per cent have reported sharing / 
performing of tasks and responsibilities which they 
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had to give up. And no one is ridiculing these male 
members now. Let us compare it with what was 
being expressed by the husband of a woman 
Sarpanch of an all women panchayat in a 
Maharashtra study of all women panchayats 
(Bisakha Datta [ed.] 1997 - And Who will make the 
Chapatis?). Padmavati Kare of Mauje Rao in Pune 
district received her husband’s support in the 
household work when she had to be out for 
panchayat work but he complains “I used to make 
Pao Bhaji (chapati bread and vegetable dish), bathe 
the children, feed and drop them to school”, people 
were always teasing me ‘oh, the sarpanch’s husband. 
Are the chapatis ready yet?’ “And my wife would 
be gone for days at a time when she had to meet the 
mamiatdar at Indapur. Finally I told her, do what 
you like, so long as you mind the kids.” And this 
was when Rajiv Gandhi had already initiated debate 
for 30 per cent reservation for women leading to 
finally introducing a constitutional amendment. Not 
too many husbands were willing even in the early 
nineties to share household responsibilities so 
willingly. The amendment has begun a process of 
legitimacy and mandatoriness to women’s new non- 
traditional role in panchayats which helps the 
supporting husbands to share responsibilities 
without the fear of ridicule and makes others to, at 
least, reconsider and think about women’s new 
public role. 

Women’s self confidence and aspiration levels 
are other indicators of their empowering process. 
More than 70 per cent women (74.3 per cent) reported 
people’s expectations from them in terms of village 
development with justice, solution to individual 
problems, benefits of government programmes etc. 
More importantly, more than one-third expressed 
self-confidence in meeting these expectations. 
Interestingly, ST women showed more self- 
confidence in this respect than upper caste women 
and SC women showed similar confidence levels 
except in one state of U.P. 

More than 40 per cent (about 41 per cent) 
women expressed aspiration to contest elections 
again and almost nine per cent to contest positions 
at higher level of panchayats and also for state/ 
national legislature. In fact some women have 
contested for state /national Parliament in the recent 
elections in MP/Rajasthan in 1998 and1999. 

The most important shift we note is in their 
status, their identity, new recognition, respect, 
consultation and being sought out for help and 
assistance. 

More than 70 per cent see the change in their 


status in the family, among neighbours, and among 
own caste persons and more than 60 per cent also 
see it in government offices and other caste persons. 
Women across the three states and in different 
districts indicated how they see new recognition and 
respect; how the husbands give more respect and 
consult them about various issues, how the villagers 
give respect, invite to weddings, come to them with 
their problems. Shobha Devi, Member, Maluvahi, 
block Badalpur in Jaunpur, UP says “Family 
members now say that she is the light of our family. 
People ask me about schemes and programmes. 
Phoolbatti Devi, Member, Udpur Gahalanwan, block 
Badlapur, Jaunpur, UP says “The village people offer 
me seat, discuss problems. Everyone asks me if 
anything is known about the schemes.” In the 
community where these women so far had the 
identity only as someone’s wife or daughter / 
daughter-in-law. This identity of their own person 
and name is a big step. Kamla (OBC), Panch, Pkhalia 
Thandla Jhabua says “Earlier the village people knew 
me by my husband’s name. Now everyone knows 
me by my name. When I pass through the ward 
people ask me to get the handpump or the drainage 
work done.” 


The SC sarpanch in one panchayat stated how 
she tells people not to come to meeting after drinking 
and sends them back if they do so; how people of all 
castes come to visit her for work now which would 
have been unimaginable earlier. Bhini (SC) Sarpanch 
Kawachha, Kathiwara, Jhabua, MP says “I 
reprimand people. Do not come to meetings after 
taking liquor. If they come after taking liquor, I send 
them back. Do not come to meeting if you want to 
come after drinking I tell them...Earlier no one came 
to my house. Now someone or the other comes 
everyday for a visit. If I go to the neighbours, they 
give me a cot to sit on. They do not ask me to sit on 
the floor now.” They identify and explain indicators 
of respect - e.g. they call me panch saheb. We must 
also see this as a refreshing contrast to women’s non- 
entity in pre amendment panchayats. The pre- 
amendment studies on “all-women” panchayats 
reports the repeated affirmative response of the 
grame sevak (the village extension worker) to the 
query “Does everyone attend the gram sabha (the 
general meeting) of the village?” However, when 
pressed further, he replies “Men-Yes. Women-No”. 
He could not even see the anomaly of an all male 
sabha (meeting) in a village with an all women 
panchayat. It was observed that a major socio- 
political change has been seen there when a powerful 
thakur upper caste male has to seek redressal/ 
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development work from the SC woman sarpanch. ; 


Women in the case studies have been seen 
effortlessly aware of women’s most crucial needs 
whether of drinking water facilities or measures 
against alcoholism. They have also brought out the 
serious social and political constraints they face and 
how they have coped with them. One of them has 
shown how she faced the political and legal problems 
created due to the factional politics of the ruling party 
and how she got a decision from the High court in 
face of her opponents who were strong financially 
and politically and were able to have an array of 
lawyers. 


Women’s voices articulate their new found 
confidence, their successful attempt at combining 
continuity of traditional practices like Ghoonghat 
(veil) and change in its discarding in formal public 
offices, in and outside the villages. They also express 
how they have successfully coped with the threats 
of the opponents from entrenched powerful 
elements. There is helplessness and frustration 
where their own illiteracy and poverty and the rural 
power structure in pockets of strong feudal social 
order with continuing culture of the gun can still 
successfully prevent them from being in control in 
the panchayats where they are in formal positions. 


Kusum, a member of Janpad Panchayat in 
Chhatarpur district, MP, describes the attitude of the 
Janpad Panchayat establishment. She says that if she 
complains about no action/approval on her 
proposals she is accused of politicking. They ignore 
her and tell her not to bother about Janpad work. 
As she says, they tell her: come to the meeting, have 
tea, refreshments and leave. You get TA, DA, take it. 
What is the work for you in Janpad. They make faces 
and ignore us. 


Even with strong forces working against the 
initiatives or functioning of these women they have 
not lost their initiative and urge to do something for 
the village and for women whom they have 
identified for their support and advocacy. Kusum 
the same member of Janpad Panchayat is vigorously 
pursuing the case of opening an Anganwadi in her 
village - a legitimate need and demand, and 
appointing a local tribal child-widow who is 
continuing her education and has just completed 
class 10th. The other matter she is pursuing is of 
construction/renovation of the village tank and a 
temple as women in her village have to go for two 
miles for pooja and other ceremonies. She is also 
clear about the public good inherent in her proposals 
which she is pursuing. It was refreshing to observe 
her perseverance in seeking out the Janpad 


Panchayat and district administration to take up the 
case of the tribal child widow. She sees her efforts in 
terms of the future assessment of her performance 
as a woman member will be remembered. 


“I do not want any benefit for myself. If this 
work is done my name will be remembered. After 
my death people will at least remember that this 
woman had got the work done. We do not have 
Aanganwadi (Centre of Health Nutrition and Child 
Care). There are 300 to 400 small children. I have 
given proposals for an Aanganwadi a number of 
times but nothing has happened. Sister, please help 
me to get the Aanganwadi in the village”. 


Members of the local community have spoken 
of the achievements and efforts of elected women 
and how they have changed their views about these 
women. Thus, Rangeena Choube, a member of the 
local community of padgawan, block Pendra, 
Bilaspur, MP says “earlier it appeared that they 
(women) would not be able to do anything but now 
their work is satisfactory. However, educational 
qualification should be prescribed”. All women now 
come forward and speak “ Pahale se sabi mahilayen 
ab aage aakar bat karti hai”. They now speak more 
than earlier “ab jyada bolne lagi hain”. 

Sukhsaga Maheshwari (SC) of Bhauso Pamgarh 
says that the woman sarpanch is stopping corruption 
“Hamari sarpanch Bhristachar par rok laga rahi hai”. 


Future Strategy - Suggestions 

The main conclusions of this study are 
corroborated by experiences of women in other 
States. In a State like Kerala where literacy is a very 
important advantage, women have not only played 
an important role in the panchayats, but the peoples 
planning process in which 50 per cent of the States 
budget is given to the panchayats, has generated 
enthusiasm among women, who have been 
attending village level planning meetings to discuss 
the priorities for development in their respective 


villages and areas. In States like Karnataka and West . 


Bengal where also panchayat elections have had 
reserved seats from women for a comparatively 
longer period, the experience has been very positive. 
Both these States have had all women panchayats 
which have proved to be role models in working for 
the people. In one all woman panchayat in 
Midnapore district W.Bengal adivasi women 
successfully ran the panchayat, winning awards for 
exemplary work 

Howale in many States including some Hindi 
speaking states as well as some areas 1n Tamilnadu, 
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scheduled caste women in the panchayats have been 
prevented from fulfilling their responsibilities by 
upper caste people in the area. Sometimes the 
panchayat meetings are held in the houses of upper 
caste people and the dalit woman is not allowed to 
enter the house. There have also been numerous 
instances when the register of attendance is sent to 
the woman in her house and she is asked to sign the 
register without attending the meeting. In Rajasthan 
there have been several instances where the woman 
sarpanch has been unseated through a no-confidence 
motion moved by the deputy sarpanch because she 
has refused to do the bidding of vested interests in 
the village. Her place was taken by the male deputy 
sarpanch Several of these women sarpanches have 
moved the courts in the State. Many of them have 
been reinstated. Thus a procedure evolved to ensure 
the democratic principle of accountability, was used 
in these cases by vested interests to remove women 
because they are not proxies ! Women’s organisations 
in Rajasthan reacting to such developments 
demanded immediate intervention from the 
Government to revise the rules so as to ensure that 
the sarpanch so removed could not be replaced by a 
male. 

One of the crucial reasons why panchayati raj 
institutions are not functioning as they should is 
because of the lack of finances. Many State 
Governments, facing a resource crunch have cut 
down on development funds. This issue has to be 
addressed. The Central Government has to make 
available the necessary funds through State 
Governments for panchayat development plans. 
Women from the poorer sections often complain that 
they have to give up their waged work which has 
adversely affected their economic position. In some 
States,meeting allowances are also not given. This 
should be ensured. 

The Gram Sabha (The Village General 
Assembly) with inadequate presence of women has 
not yet become an instrument of social control and 
direct democracy. State’s response has been to give 
more law, more executive instructions but political 
issues cannot respond to an administrative solution. 
The state must address the basic issue as to why the 
Gram Sabhas are not looked at with expected 
enthusiasm. 

The pre-occupation of poor women, even more 
so than poor men, with livelihood concerns impact 
negatively on their availability for sharing the power 
even of social control through the gram sabha. Hence 
Gram Sabha can be effective only if it addresses the 
issues of livelihood and poverty along with the 


question of power for the marginalised groups. 

Women have shown their enthusiasm, capacity 
and will to do something despite the odds against 
them. It is the state and various actors in the civil 
society who have to enable them to pursue this 
process further. 

Training programmes for these new women 
have so far not measured up universally in their 
quantitative coverage or in their contents and 
approach as they tend to address procedures and 
programmes rather than politics, process and critical 
issues. The national consensus and commitment 
inherent in the amendment, therefore needs to be 
followed up in support for training which women 
need not only in skills and knowledge of panchayat 
law and procedures but also in respect of issues and 
concerns of women and how these can be effectively 
addressed. They need to learn innovative ways to 
organise, cooperate, participate, manage and build 
alliances, how to net-work with other women’s 
collectives and how the social practices adversely 
_affect women, how information and knowledge is 
to be sought, stored and retrieved. 

There is need to have an understanding of the 
potential for alliance between different collectives of 
women in the rural areas. There is important role of 
support systems to mobilise, inform, assist and train 
panchayat women and link them with other 
women’s collectives. There is need to explore and 
support new innovations, adaptations and evolve 


multiple models suitable for different locations, 
groups, times and contexts. 

Women’s information resource centres which 
they can access at local levels and which can also 
extend their out reach to rural market centres on their 
market days for easier access. Training, information, 
networking associations are important part of any 
strategy for strengthening the role of women in 
panchayats. These need to underscore the goal of a 
qualitatively more participatory, transparent and 
sensitive leadership to place women’s concerns in 
the centre of the agenda. 

More information on what is happening to 
panchayats and panchayat representatives from the 
state governments and gender disaggragated 
analytical reports from the state election commissions 
will be of immense help in identifying the trends in 
time and in more sharply focused action, research 
and advocacy. 

Importantly, more financial allocations and 
decentralisation of funds to strengthen the 
panchayati raj system are essential. Lack of resources 
is also one reason why the enthusiasm for these 
institutions is limited. : 

In some areas where the BDO encourages 
husbands to attend meetings in place of the elected 
woman, action must be taken against him. There 
must be strict guidelines to prevent husbands or male 
members from attending meetings in place of their 
wives. 


100 


Violence in society has bared a hundred fangs 
as advertisement-driven consumerism is 
unleashing frustrations and tensions in our society. 
The unabashed, vulgar indulgence in 
conspicuous consumption by the nouveau riche 
has left the underclass seething in frustration. 
One half of our society guzzles aerated beverages 
while the other half has to make do with 
palmfuls of muddied water. 

Our three-way fast lane of 
liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation 
must provide safe pedestrian crossings 


for the unempowered India also. 
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